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Travel the Trails 
Lhey Blased 


OR those who hold its fu- 
in their hands, the story 
of their country’s past should live 
and breathe. History is what real 
people did, in real places, to make 
possible the freedom, the happi- 
ness and prosperity which we en- 
joy today. The places are still 
there, and many of them are not 
far away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not “‘some day” 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
swift, comfortable, safe train and 


you too can be standing where 
the great of history stood before. 
In the very rooms where they 
lived. On fields where they died 
to give us the freedom we have 
never cherished more highly than 
we do today. 


Now is the time to visit the places 
you’ve always wanted to see. And 
you can cover so much more 
ground, see so much more, save 
time and energy for sightseeing, 
if you go by rail. 


Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South —with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for $90 
railroad fare in coaches, $135 if you go 
Pullman (plus $45 for one or two 
passengers in a lower berth). 

SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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COME ALONG TO BOSTON 


A CORDIAL INVITATION TO CALIFORNIA SCHOOL PEOPLE 


Hugh Nixon, Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Teachers Federation 


Cc OME along to Boston for the 
great convention of National Educa- 
tion Association from June 29 to July 
3. Awaiting you are a warm welcome, 
a fine program, and unusual oppor- 
tunities for sightseeing, recreation, 
and summer school study (if you must 
work at your lessons this summer). 


Regardless of the justified praise 
given to the hospitality of other sec- 
tions of our country, do not let any- 
thing make you think that New Eng- 
land hospitality is of an inferior qual- 
ity. Maybe the New Englander is 
not quite so effusive in his manner as 
some others, but he will treat you 
just as well as the next,—to put it 
conservatively, in accordance with 
Yankee tradition. 


Cradle of History 


Boston has everything to make a 
convention of school people happy. 
We present-day New Englanders do 
not claim any credit for the fact that 
Boston and vicinity was to a large ex- 
tent the cradle of American history, 
education, culture, and industry. It 
just happened that way without our 
having anything to do with it. 


However, while we today claim no 
credit for the fact that so much early 
American development took place 
here around Boston, we are possessed 
with enough of the spirit of the 
founding fathers to show off to vis- 
itors, with pride and pleasure, the 
many things which our ancestors got 
started. 


Across the Charles River in Cambridge 
is Harvard University with all its old and 


* 


new buildings, among which should be 
mentioned the Peabody Museum where are 
located the world famous glass flowers. The 
Cambridge home of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. The magnificent buildings of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
one of the country’s most famous engineer- 
ing and scientific schools. Radcliffe College, 
one of the country’s most famous colleges 
for women. The site of the Washington 
Elm under which George Washington took 
command of the colonial troops at the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War. 


Colonial Incidents 


A short distance beyond Cambridge is 
Lexington, the scene of several famous col- 
onial and Revolutionary incidents, and the 
home of the first state normal school in this 
country, — still standing and open to vis- 
itors. 


Just beyond Lexington is Concord, a 
shrine of so much of the historical and lit- 
erary life of early America. 


A few miles south of Boston is Quincy 
where stand, open to visitors, the homes of 
two American presidents, John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams; as well as other points 
of interest. 


Anyone who wants to see the rugged 


On to Boston 


Present indications are that 
about 350 Californians will go to 
Boston this summer, to attend the 
great summer meetings of National 
Education Association. 


An itinerary for the eastward trip 
appears on another page and is of 
great interest and educational value 
as it includes stop-overs at points of 
scenic and historical significance. 
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New England coast at its best should visit 
Gloucester, one of the New England fish- 
ing centers, and Marblehead, where so 
many of our wealthy people have their 
summer homes. 

Not to overlook the rest of New Eng- 
land, those who come to the Boston cor- 
vention will be within easy reach of such 
famous vacation territory as Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. Each of them, 
like Connecticut and Rhode Island, is 
dotted with points of interest and pleasure. 


Boston welcomes you to the Convention 
City, but all New England awaits you 
with open arms, ready to make your visit 


to this part of the country a memorable 
one. 


May we have the pleasure of seeing you 
in Boston in June? 


* * * 


Boston Awaits You 


Caroline J. Trommer, Editor, Boston 
Teachers News Letter 


Aw like any good hostess she 
is running over in her mind her major 
and minor attractions with which to 
entertain you who are to be her hon- 
ored guests. 


First of all be prepared for the 
weather. The immortal Mark Twain 
said about us something like this: “If 
you don’t like the weather, wait a 
minute.” That is very true. 


We may have heat, we may have 
rain, but we have the East Wind and 
in the summer it is a beneficent angel, 
loved by all whose brow has been 
kissed by that most healing of New 
England's native physicians. 


Historic shrines are not all obvious like 
The Boston Common, The State House, — 
old and new, The Old Granary Burying 
Ground, Faneuil Hall and the like. Some 
of them are not easily found, but an hour's 
wandering over quiet streets of a Sunday 
morning will well repay him who delights 
in browsing in the past. 


More than one tablet erected at unex: 
pected places will revive long-gone days 
and reward the -alert-eyed. A walk along 
the greensward of Commonwealth Avenue 
will do much to recall history without the 
aid of printed page and as for a stroll 
through the Common or the Public Gar 
dens — well, get out your note-books, or at 
least carry your cameras! 


Don't miss taking a snapshot of the 
equestrian statue of George Washington 
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about which the famous myth exists con- 
cerning the humiliation of the artist who 
had forgotten to give the horse a tongue. 
There is a tongue, only naturally the bit 
keeps it down where it belongs — and in- 
cidentally, the artist put it there, too! 

For those who lean toward education 
there is no lovelier sight than the Technol- 
ogy Buildings, graceful and beautiful as 
any Greek temples, bordering the peaceful 
Charles River, dignified at day but posi- 
tively unearthly in their beauty at night. 
Of course, they are on the Cambridge side, 
but we like our sister city, so why not claim 
a share in her beauties? 

On Longwood Avenue we have the Har- 
vard Medical Buildings, superb, dignified, 
white marble, arranged about a courtyard 
in stately grace. <A veritable nest of high- 
spots claim the eye next,— The Teachers 
College of the City of Boston, the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, Emmanuel 
College, the Christian Science Church, the 
Mission Church, and many, many more all 
within a stone’s throw of each other. Cop- 
ley Square with our Central Library is dis- 
tinctive, too. 

Beauty spots? Where to begin! The 
Charles River from end to end — near its 
mouth there stands the graceful shell where 
open-air concerts are given; along the es- 
planade there stroll young lovers and aged 
people sit and toddlers stagger; or farther 
on Harvard's dormitories distantly line its 
shores; or out near its source an amuse- 
ment park blares and canoes glide off on 
its broad bosom — in short, we give you — 
The Charles! 


* * * 


Pan-American Information Bureau, 1321 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., Henry 
Gray, director, is a clearing-house for the 
exchange, promotion and publication of 
inter-American educational matter, a co- 
operative service is maintained in collabor- 
ation with Pan-American Foundation. 


* * * 


Musie Festival 


Ar Fresno, May 9-10, will occur Na- 
tional Music Competition Festival (region 
five — California, Arizona, Nevada) under 
auspices of National School Band Associa- 
tion, National School Orchestra Associa- 
tion, National School Vocal Association, 
auxiliaries of Music Educators National 
Conference, a NEA department. 

Elwyn Schwartz, Kingsburg High School, 
is chairman of regional board of control; J. 
Chandler Henderson, Sanger, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Two major events are Grand Festival 
Concert, Memorial Auditorium, Friday eve- 
ning; and Tournament of Bands, Ratcliffe 
Stadium, Saturday evening. 
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South America is so much more than an area on the map. 
It’s a glorious playland—a busy new world—a pageant 
of breath-taking natural beauty. Live South America a 
while—taste of its rich culture—its fine heritage—its 
color and romance. Know the stimulus—the inspiration— 
of new peoples, new customs, new visions. Get acquainted 
—personally—with your “Good Neighbors”. 
CRUISE IN CAREFREE LUXURY TO THE 


WONDERLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA’S EAST COAST 
on the 33,000-Ton AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINERS 


S.S. BRAZIL 
Sails June 20 and August 1 


S.S. URUGUAY S.S. ARGENTINA 
Sails July 3 Sails July 18 


Ships planned and manned to make travel between the 
Americas a joy in itself. All staterooms outside, spacious 
public rooms, air-conditioned dining rooms, outdoor tiled 
swimming pools with broad Lido sports decks. 


Consult Your Travel Agut or 7 or 


MOORE-MecCORMAGK 
—<2726E5 


5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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TRIANGLE 
TOUR 


$39.90 


round trip from 
Vancouver 


Just a few days away, old summer haunts abroad 
come to life again for world-travelers. The mirror- 
fjords of Norway; the alps of Switzerland—plus 
Jasper Park Lodge, an alpine home in the sweep- 


ing Athabasca Valley where you live and play like 
a king. 


Dozens of vacation diversions including, at 
slight additional cost, a life-time tour to the 
gigantic Columbia Icefield. Lodge rates are $8 a 
day upward, American Plan, and your dollar does 
extra duty in Canada now. NO PASSPORTS 
REQUIRED OF U. S. CITIZENS. For com- 


plete details, reservations, see your agent today. 


N.E.A. “EXTRA” 


Why not include a Jasper 
vacation on your N.E.A. 
Convention trip this sum- 
mer—either going or re- 
turning? Direct connec- 
tions between the smart 
Continental Limited and 
trains to all the East. Ask 
for folders. 


San Francisco: 648 Market Street SUtter 1321 
Los Angeles: 607 So. Grand Avenue TRinity 5751 
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ITINERARY OF NEA TRIP 


The California delegation to the NEA Convention at Boston, June 29-July 3, 
has officially adopted the following as the itinerary of the summer trip: 


Lv San Francisco Santa Fe Train 2 10:20 a.m. June 22 
Oakland ee 22 
Berkeley c 22 
Stockton ry 22 
Fresno ” : .m. 22 
Bakersfield Fj : m. 22 

Ar Barstow % 

Lv San Diego a 


Santa Barbara Southern Pacific 


Los Angeles Santa Fe Train 4 
Lv Barstow _ 


Ar Kansas City e 


Lv Kansas City Alton 
Ar Springfield * 

Tour of the Capitol Building, Lincoln’s Tomb, visit to New Salem, home and school of Lincoln. 
Lv Springfield Alton 1:53.92. “ 25 
Ar Chicago 5:25 p.m. 25 
Lv Chicago Canadian National 14 8:00 p.m. 25 


Ar Hamilton 


a 7:45 a.m. 26 
Ar Niagara Falls a 9:45 a.m. 26 
Leave from the station on a sightseeing tour of Niagara Falls including points of interest on both 


the Canadian and United States side, returning to General Brock Hotel for luncheon. After lunch- 
eon leave on sightseeing tour of the Niagara Peninsula and Welland Ship Canal, thence to Port 
Dathousie. Dinner at Lakeside Inn. After dinner leave by steamer for Toronto —this is a de- 
lightful 2%4-hour sail across Lake Ontario. 


Lv Port Dalhousie Canadian National Steamships 26 
Ar Toronto is 26 


‘Transfer to Canadian National Station. 


Lv Toronto Canadian National Railways 16 
Ar Montreal = 


‘transfer to Mount Royal Hotel for breakfast. Leave from the hotel at 9:30 a.m. for 214-hour 
sightseeing tour encircling Mt. Royal with stops at Notre Dame Church, St. Joseph’s Shrine 
(Brother Andre), and Westmount Lookout where a marvelous view of Montreal and the St. Law- 
rence River is obtained — return to Mount Royal Hotel for luncheon. Afternoon and evening free. 


Ly Montreal Canadian National 9:00 pm. “ 27 
Ar White River Junction Central Vermont 1:38 am. “™ 28 


Occupy sleeper until 7:30 a. m. 


Leave White River by bus for Hanover, seat of Dartmouth College. Breakfast at Hanover Inn. 
‘trip to Plymouth where President Coolidge was born and was buried, thence via Charleston, 
Newport, and around the north end of Lake Sunapee, through New London, where Colby Junior 
College is located, past the birthplace of Daniel Webster, thence to Concord, with a tour of the 
principal points of interest in Concord. This is a very interesting drive, through beautiful parts 
of Vermont and New Hampshire. Luncheon en route. Join train at Concord. 


Lv Concord Boston and Maine : .m. 28 
Ar Boston ii : 28 


Rates for the Trip and Sightseeing 
Grand Circle Tour fare — 2-months limit 
Summer Excursion fare — 3-months limit. 


Upper standard berth — San Francisco to Boston. 

Lower standard berth — San Francisco to Boston 

Single occupancy section— San Francisco to Boston..... 

Double occupancy section — San Francisco to Boston..... 

Compartment — one person — San Francisco to Boston 

Compartment — two or more persons— San Francisco to Boston...... 

Drawing-room — one person — San Francisco to Boston..................-..0-+ ss 

Drawing-room — two or more persons — San Francisco to Boston. .............--c0-esssesessssseseeseeeesesees 105.50 

Springfield — New Salem sightseeinc...... Rataticen ec icine alec cdpecasinseitsaiauion, Maee 

Springfield—breakfast, 50c. Luncheon can 1 be had ‘at Springfield, 5c. 

a Tn =e I iii asc Alatenceenitetis tacit hiedeacinibiincliinlinnininnaebtininaveitnahenmistiot a 2 

Niagara Falls — luncheon, including headquarters at General Brock Hotel...................-..00.-.000-+ 75 

Port Dalhousie — dinner at Lakeside Inn........................ 1.00 

Montreal — transfer, station to hotel and return -50 

a > Naas toes Sista dirs ctitipentcintiisnstnicnccanissntincansniltnie ’ ania 1.00 

Montreal — Mount Royal Hotel, breakfast ..............--....cossecerseeseses 50 

Montreal — Mount Royal Hotel, luncheon. do 75 

Montreal — Mount Royal Hotel, dinner.....................--.--------- ‘ ae ince’ S85 
Mount Royal Hotel rates include headquarters. 


White River to Concord — sightseeing, includes breakfast and luncheon....................---.---——- . 4.00 


The Pullman cars go through to Boston — baggage is left in cars while sightseeing and on 
stop-overs. 
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Strathmore Service 


J. W. Swartz, Los Angeles 






A PROMINENT California school super- 
intendent remarked the other day that he 
was glad to note that the Strathmore ma’ 
terials gave the pupils something to do, 
something to tackle, something to enjoy. 
We feel that he sensed the purpose for 
which the Strathmore Plan strives. 


This challenging material, published by 
Strathmore Company, Aurora, Illinois, pro- 
vides for testing the child's skills, for fur- 
ther well-motivated purposeful practice and 
rechecking. 


The whole program offers a constructive 
method of improvement. Children love to 
do the assignments and find joy in their 
new accomplishments. 


In short, the Strathmore program of over 
1100 legibly-printed pages of most helpful 
materials in English and Arithmetic offers a 
practical and inexpensive execution of the 
educational formula: Test — Teach — Prac: 
tice — Test. 

Inquiry addressed to J. W. Swartz, Alex: 
andria Hotel, Los Angeles, will be gladly 
answered. 






The Concise Oxford French Dictionary, 
comprising French-English and _ English- 
French sections, published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has over 1200 pages; price $3. It is 
a worthy companion to the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Current English. 























IT’S IMPORTANT 


‘to know where to 
stay to get the most 
in comfort and con- 
venience ... That's 
why so many visitors 
to Los Angeles select 
the Biltmore. Rates 
are most reasonable, 

too. 


1500 Rooms—Alll with Baths 


Singles from $4 
Doubles from %6 



































SEE AMERICA FROM COAST TO COAST 
FOR AS LITTLE AS *90 ROUND TRIP! 


You’ve probably heard about Southern 
Pacific’s sensationally low Grand Circle 
Tours of America, but we wonder if you 
realize what a big travel bargain they are. 
Here are the facts: 


1. You can start your trip anywhere, see 
America from coast to coast and return to 
your starting point for $90 round trip in 
air-conditioned chair cars. And if you travel 
in standard Pullmans, the round trip rail 
fare is only $135 (plus $45 for a Pullman 
lower berth all the way, or $34.50 for an 
upper). 


2e Your “Grand Circle” trip can include 
as many as 9,000 miles and you have a wide 
choice of routes from which to choose. For 
instance, go from San Francisco to Chicago 
over the direct Overland Route—over the 
High Sierra, across Great Salt Lake on the 
Lucin Causeway and through the bold beauty 
of the Rockies. Then on to New York — 
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Mexico City Only $45 


A side trip to Mexico City can be included 
on your Grand Circle Tour ticket for only 


$45 (plus berth charge). 


direct or via Montreal. Add Boston and Port- 
land, Maine, to your trip if you wish (for 
no additional rail or Pullman fare). Then 
down through Virginia and the Carolinas to 
New Orleans, returning home over the color- 
ful Sunset Route via El Paso ($9.75 all- 
expense tour to Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park), Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


You can stop over any place en route. 
Your ticket is good for two months. 





Mail This Goupon 


F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-5, 65 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, California. 
Please send me free booklets des- 
cribing the Grand Circle Tour and 
Side Trip to Mexico City. 


Your Name 
Address 
OC oe 


ee 


Extra 
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Two Medicine Lake : ; Many-Glacier Hotel 


Junior Programs 


Teacuers searching for new and ac- 
curate material on South America welcome 
a mimeographed 30-page pamphlet, Brazil — 
Land of Opportunity, by Junior Programs. 
This teaching-unit was prepared by Dr. 
Hugh B. Wood, professor of education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, and Ellen 
McClellan Wilshire, critic teacher at Uni- 
versity High School, Eugene. It has been 
read and endorsed by Pan-American Union 
and Brazilian Embassy in Washington, 

It contains carefully prepared reading 
lists for teachers, high schools, and ele- 
mentary grades; source lists of phonograph 
records and sheet music, maps, pamphlets, 
films, and other teaching aids; as well as 
considerable reading matter on the history 
of Brazil. Included also are possible topics 
for research, and a students quiz, activity 
outlines and culminating and evaluation 
suggestions. 

This unit is the third in a series on cul- 
tural appreciations prepared by Dr. Wood 
as study-material to accompany the Junior 
Programs touring productions. It was pre- 
pared for use before the Brazilian play, 
The Emperor’s Treasure Chest. The others 
are: Robin Hood, a unit on medieval Eng- 


w eee ; 
Glorious oats: aid pee “ds Ad : land; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, a unit 
w SSPE ‘ne eae: on Shakespeare and Mendelssohn. Junior 
Glacier oe — Ms a Programs, Inc., is a non-profit, non-com- 
Za ark _ a a mercial educational organization, devoted to 


producing and touring plays, operas and 
ballets for school audiences. 


- America’s Al pine Vaca tion Lan d A new unit on The Adventures of Marco 


Polo, which a Junior Programs company 
Thi ; ; ae ; : will tour next fall, will be ready in Sep- 
is summer take a different vacation. Visit Glorious Glacier Park, 


tember. This will offer much material on 
Montana, where the tumbled colorful masses of the American and 
Canadian Rockies meet. 


Ride horseback or hike along intriguing mountain trails. Enjoy superb 
lake and stream fly fishing. Motor by open-top coach across the Con- rellndass taestasien2e aisie 
tinental Divide. Live in picturesqfie hotels, chalets or trail camps. Be AS SAN FRANCISCO 


active every hour or just take it easy and rest. The clean, invigorating 
air of Glacier Park is a real tonic. 


Include Glacier Park on your trip East. East from Portland or 
Seattle, or west from Chicago, you go direct to Glacier Park on 
the Empire Builder. For details, including information about all- 
expense tours, ask your ticket agent, travel bureau, or mail coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY @ @@<@ @ @ @ @ @ eee ee we we www we 


A. L. Scott or W. E. McCormick 
General Agent, Pass'r Dept. General Agent 
679 Market St. 605 Central Bldg. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Send me information about a trip to 
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the cultures of Italy, China and Tibet in the 
13th Century. 






























Any of these teaching units may be ob- e Werth 
ine tained for $1 each from Educational Guid- 
ie ance Committee, Junior Programs, 37 West 
|. | 37th Street, New York City. Ie 
ms. ©. ice 
Dr. National Parks Vancouver, Victoria (convenient 
ion, connections from Seattle) to Skag- 
lien Bavinc R. MELBO, assistant professor me way, Alaska and return—9 day 
: aa : } cruise including meals except at 
Jni- of education, University of Southern Cali- Skagway. 6s cee. cs $105.00 
een fornia, Los Angeles, is author of a splendid R - ; ii eet a 
ion set of two large volumes, entitled Our i —— so Liane. Bon _ 4 se 4, frean Vancowver, June 28 
Country's National Parks, and published by the Coftsmbis laé@etd or to Alaska, returning July 5;.8 days . . . $55.00 
ling Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. or = i wae = Vancou- 6% day cruises of picturesque West 
ele- This fascinating set is the only one re- ver Island. See as Evergreen = Coast of Vancouver Island from 
aph cently published about National Parks of ee ee ee NVI Ta iia 6 4-cae ae a> $42.90 
lets, the United States, written specially for chil- be your host. 4% day scenic cruises to fiords of 
| as dren in intermediate, upper elementary, and FARES British Columbia through —— 
tory junior high school grades. Vancouver to Banff, return . $26.90 aa 
pics It is an important contribution to the a ; _ ee ” — 
vity current educational trend for the under- a ain ad er From Los Angeles ...... $89.65 
tion standing of our Republic's culture, natural Hotel and Chemie Sake Lowiee ~ Your American dollars ge farther in Canada, 
resources and in general the American way 126 miles of motoring; ae. per x Te Chleme waletttr «<> a 
=e é ie a 
cul- of living. It crystallizes the realization that eae yeaa a Pot Jom tore comme se Canadian n 
ood each of the great national parks has some- 6 deve a | $73.25 cisco or 513 West Sixth St., Los 
itor thing of special interest to all America and i ee Angeles. 
pre- particularly to the children and young ” 
lay, people who are the inheritors of this e ® 
hers mighty land. 
ing: Professor Melbo put ten years of inten- WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL W SYSTEM 
anit sive study, travel and research into the 
sior production of these books. He and the pub- 
om: lishers merit hearty congratulations upon 
J to this fine contribution to school literature. 
and Beautifully-bound and profusely  illus- o o 
trated in modern fashion, with 139 illustra- G t E { f 
srco tions, maps and drawings, these books have e away... njoy ] e 
— a large, open-type page, size 7 by 10 inches; a a a 
Sep- list price, $1.28; net wholesale school price, in fascinati ng 
aa 96 cents each. 
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Arrange Your Bookings Now ~ eq vata s 
; Pe 8 - sme lRe/ 
Delightful Escorted and sports? voueet/ 
Independent Tours to é 


ALASKA 


MEXICO 


Also Independent Tours to 


HAWAII 
THE NATIONAL PARKS 


For full information as to dates, rates 
and variety of these fine summer 
vacation trips you are cordially in- 
vited to consult 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Call at or write your nearest 
American Express Office 
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en sell 


For a big bargain in enjoyment get away often to romantic 


Santa Catalina. It’s a dream come true, with all the things you 


like to do—thrilling sights—all 


kinds of accommodations. 


Dance to famous bands: RAY NOBLE, May 17 
thru June 14; DICK JURGENS, June 15 thru 
July 12; HAL GRAYSON, July 13 thru August 
9; BOB CROSBY, August 10 thru Sept. 20. 


s MAIL CONVENIENT COUPON NOW 

Santa Catalina Ticket Office, 

Dept. D., 542 West Sixth Street, 

Los Angeles, Calif. (Phone MA-1151) 
Please send me complete detailed in- 

formation and illustrated literature 

about Santa Catalina. 


M-106 
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Catalina 


It’s Easy to get to Catalina 












253 Post St. Name 
: —just off the coast from Los Angeles : Address 
609 West Seventh St. - - Los Angeles by comfortable steamer or fast plane. City Stato 










School's Out! 


You’re off for a carefree vacation — this 
year the best outing you ever had, if you ride 
the NORTHERN PACIFIC East. Accom- 
modations to fit all budgets. For thorough 
= and relaxation ride the Air-Condi- 
tt 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 
Ask about Grand Circle Tours, Coast to 
Coast and return by a different route. 
Only $90 Round Trip 


—in Reclining Chair Coaches. Slightly 
higher in Tourist and Standard Pullmans. 
Dining car meals as low as 50c; also popular- 


priced lunches in coaches and Tourist sleepers. 
Route of the “Great Big” Baked Potato 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 









































































































































Waal is East” 




















Excellent connections at Chicago 
— Boston, host-city for the 

N. E. A. Convention, June 23 to 
July 1. Wide choice of routes 
returning—rail all the way or rail 
and steamer. 




























































































Ask about our 
Travel Credit Plan 








but the northern 
route is different on The OLYMPIAN 





RAILWAY 
657 Market St. 
San Francisco 


SUtter 1078 


This way you can see Portland, Tacoma and Seattle ... 
Mt. Rainier and the Puget Sound country .. . Grand 
Coulee Dam and Spokane’s lakelands . . Yellowstone, 
too. Add to your pleasure ... go East a new way. Same 
rail fares as for direct routes, mat slightly higher from 
southern California. 

Only the OLYMPIAN is electrified for 656 smokeless, 
sootless miles, through a mountain wonderland. Luxuri- 
ous accommodations in air conditioned cars to suit your 
taste. 6 hot meals for as little as 50c. See more 
—travel farther. No extra fare on the OLYMPIAN. 

Let us help plan your trip 
H. W. Porter, General Agent, 29 W. 7th St. ne Van 
Nuys a idq.). Los Angeles, Calif. o 


A. Tansl a «Some, Palace Hotel B 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. _ 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Pan-American Day 


Patricia Keenan, Teacher, Chico 
High School 


Ar the suggestion of Pan-American So- 
ciety of San Francisco, a group of Chico 
teachers organized in early January to urge 
a community observance on April 14, 1941, 
the 51st anniversary of the founding of the 
Pan-American Union. 


Success followed the committee efforts so 
that throughout April clubs and organiza- 
tions commemorated the day. The mayor of 
Chico, F. W. Seydel, issued a proclamation 
concerning Pan-American friendship. Serv- 
ice clubs, schools, libraries, churches, and 
other organizations listed programs with the 


‘committee. Merchants had window displays 


of articles imported from south of the bor- 
der, and also exhibited posters made in local 
school art departments. 


Through cooperation of City Superin- 
tendent of Schools F. F. Martin, elementary 
schools correlated their work so as to bring 
in the Pan-American theme. Professors of 
English and social science at Chico State 
College paid special attention to observance 
ot the day. 


The college also devoted an entire essem- 
bly period to a Pan-American program. 
The high school assembly was addressed by 
Allison Ware, first vice-president of Rotary 
International, and Major Jose Perez Brown, 
chairman of the 1940 Pan-American Day in 
San Francisco. At the Central School 
assembly, Principal S. P. Robbins presented 
Ricardo J. Gutierrez, Nicaraguan importer 
in San Francisco, as the main speaker. 


Other activities were: a week's exhibit of 
South American regalia at the state college 
library; talks to various high school classes 
by students in the Ianguage department of 
Chico State; regular Chico High radio pro- 
giam featuring a quiz on South American 
countries; a flag pageant, depicting the na- 
tional standards of 21 republics, presented 
to the Chico High assembly. 


Jay E. Partridge, Butte county superin- 
tendent of schools, and L. J. Johnson, 
county coordinator, urged other schools in 
the county to celebrate the day by some 
appropriate program. 

The committee which motivated this commun- 
ity interest in furthering friendship with the 
other lands of the Americas was: S. P. Robbins, 
principal of Central School; May E, Williams 
and Rafael Echevarria, of Chico State College 
language department ; and Dr. Ruth S. Thomas, 
committee chairman, Margaret Jane Cooper, and 
Patricia Keenan of Chico High School Spanish 
department. 


* *¢ # 


A helpful self-rating chart for business 
teachers, prepared by E. W. Atkinson, di- 
rector, business teacher training, San Jose 
State College, may be obtained gratis by 
writing to him and enclosing self-addressed 
envelope. 
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NEA 


JUNE 29 TO JULY 3, 1941 






* BOSTON is the Convention City— 
June 29th-July 3rd is the date— 
SANTA FE RY. is the Official Route. 





* The visit at Springfield will include 
Lincoln's Tomb and Capitol Building. 





* View of Niagara Falls, seen on tour 
together with other scenic attractions. 
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* Section of Montreal and the St. Law- 
rence River seen from Mountain Lookout. 






* General air view of Boston. oe 


» xx» ALONG THE WAY 


HERE ARE SCHEDULE AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TRIP 


Lv. Sen Fravicise@:.......6%.. Somare: 2.3 FIP. 10:20 AM June 22 
ie QNICIE 5 ererere-e a-erane er NON Os 6 occ cb eas 10:45 AM June 22 
Ee) eT erro ee eer a are 10:55 AM June 22 
ERP CNOGNNOND 24.56 gorse o'siarn)s SONNE: bce occ sne.d 1:15 PM June 22 
2 ee ee | 4:25 PM June 22 
Evi BOGS 2. o.iok widen SONNEU OS 6. o's ies 7:00 PM June 22 
i SO TUONO: o's s ke hao cs’ REG nv 6 vaeane os 4:05 PM June 22 
Lv. Santa Barbara ....... Southern Pacific......... 3:27 PM June 22 
Ly. Los Angeles ........60 006. GEO e265 ne as 7:15 PM June 22 
Pers RS CNS os es ck WE RO oo SS iaires's 4:15 PM June 24 
Se WI ni ira bag 11:45 PM June 24 
Pa: ee eee ee er ee 7:20 AM June 25 


% At Springfield, we will make a tour of the Capitol Building and Lincoln's Tomb; then on 
to visit at New Salem, where are preserved the home and school of the Great Emancipator. 


Ee SONION Sawer o is. ewe PUNE soho a ae tas 1:55 PM June 25 
Vk)” eo ee WANS Siete ala Sao & Ge 5:25 PM June 25 
EW) CHIOOEO .okccc nia Canadian National. ....... 8:00 PM June 25 
Ar. Niagara Falls ...... Canadian National. ....... 9:45 AM June 26 


% This sightseeing tour includes all points of interest on both the American and Canadian 
sides of Niagara Falls. Return to the General Brock Hotel for luncheon. After luncheon, we 
leave on another tour for the Niagara Peninsula and the Welland Ship Canal, thence to Port 
Dalhousie. Dinner is taken at the Lakeside Inn. After dinner, we leave by steamer for a 


two and one-half hour sail across Lake Ontario to Toronto, where we rejoin our Pullmans. 


OR Re Fee eae Tere 11:30 PM June 26 
| Pe ee ree Lu ee eee 7:00 AM June 27 
% Transfer to Mount Royal Hotel for breakfast. Leave hotel at 9:30 AM for a two and one- 
half hour sightseeing tour encircling Mt. Royal, with stops at Notre Dame Church, Saint 
Joseph Shrine and Westbound Lookout, where a marvelous view of Montreal and the St. Law- 
rence River is obtained. Return to the Mount Royal Hotel for luncheon. Afternoon is free. 
er eae CVAIe oc cds ckeae 9:00 PM June 27 
Ar. White River Junction. .... CVABIING 8 6 iei0 ess ee 1:50 AM June 28 
(Cars may be occupied until 7:30 AM) 
%& Leave White River by bus for Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth College. Breakfast is served 
at the Hanover Inn. Leave on trip to Plymouth, where former President Coolidge was born and 
is buried; thence via Charleston, Newport, around the north end of Lake Sunapce, through 
New London, where Colby Junior College is located, past the birthplace of Daniel Webster, 
and on to Concord, with a tour of principal points of interest. We board bus here for Boston. 


Ee Gee... Bari. vas det Bee 6235 ee 3:40 PM June 28 
Pe eeneee ss eee oats cle SE eicthic exc citcaraae. monn 5:30 PM June 28 


* FOR INFORMATION AND RATES 
C. C. Thompson, G.P.A., 560 S. Main, Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. R. Everett, A.G.P.A., 235 Geary, San Francisco, Calif. 
S. M. Sullivan, D.P.A., 5th and B St., San Diego, Calif. 































Le Camp Francais 


L: CAMP FRANCAIS opens for its 
fourth season this summer. Organized by a 
group of professors of French, the Camp 
provides a milieu in the Northwest where 
anyone having a native, cultural or profes- 
sional love of the French language and civ- 









Wirtz, pianist and composer, now completing 
a master’s degree at Eastman School of Music. 


The Camp session is from July 4 to Au- 
gust 18. Courses are offered in practical as 
well as cultural aspects of the French lan- 
guage and literature, according to the needs 
and desires of the campers. Days are spent 
partly in classes, partly in walks, swimming, 
































COOK’S 


Finest of 
Weekly Tours 


MEXICO 
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tg , : iding, tennis. Evenings are devoted to 
ilization might go to spend a delightful and eiting,, ate oe G 
; ; pe : ce plays, concerts, and campfires. Informal | 
profitable experience in international living. : s w 
dances both in the villege and at the Camp $190 00 
The colony enjoys the facilities of Strath- are frequent. * up th 
cona Lodge on Shawinigan Lake, Vancouver Membership is limited to those who al- AIR TOURS $215 UP cli 
Island, B.C. The Lodge, formerly a famous ready have some knowledge of French and he 
Canadian Pacific hotel, now a girls school also a cultural or professional interest in ° Book Now for Alaska 
during the winter months, has its own ten’ French civilization. $100 UP - Round Trip from Seattle . 
nis courts, its charming English garden and or for o 
even its own railroad station. ye 
z : ISLAND VACATION — For a quiet enjoy- HAWAII we 
Opposite the Lodge is the lake, one of able vacation come to Decatur in the 
h - ‘ful in C d h . Juan Islands, Washington. Our farm of sev- ASK FOR OUR pil 
the most beautiful in Canada, where stu iat Geanaicaa acres a 2 half aia aul water “WHERE-TO.C0.1941" 
; ; front with salt water bathing, rowing, - . 
oo st nw alike — ea and ing, elamming ae crabbing. “Bleeping eee 
sunbathe — all, of course, with a French ac- in the ranch house or furnis! cabins among 
a the trees oo ee pooeh, oe eS THOS. COOK & SON br 
° wholesome an abundant Ww iome-made 
, ; , bread, home-grown vegetables and govern- WAGONS-LITS INC. inp 
The faculty is under direction of Dorothy meee tested Gesrneey milk. Booms ond | board hia as 
. weekly. or folder SS < cece i 
M. Punderson of St. Paul, Minnesota, for- Howell, Howell - Stewart Ranch, Decatur, ey stn oss Win Bhd Me 
ashington. ix 
merly of College of Puget Sound. San Francisco - - - 318 Stockton St. i 
The other members are M. Andre Frere, w= me 
graduate of Belgian and Parisian conserva- a a : 
tories of dramatic art, actor in various well- a Dr Save the “0 
known Paris theaters such as the Atelier and Fo Redwoods V cS 
the Theater of Georges Pitoeff, as well as the ola y A A 7 [ O N we 
Theatre des Quatre Saisons in New York; : permet fe) arn om oth ax 
William G. Galvin, instructor in French at \ " phlets: “A Living i in ab] 
Stephens College; Paul K. Hartstall, assistant . History,” by John C. Mer- 
professor of Romance languages and director | powers ofthe Rested Hetos by Will Accent Francais ie 
of Modern Language Phonetics Laboratory at L. Jepson ... “The Story Told by a Fallen stif 
University of Iowa; M. Paul Minault, formerly Redwood,” by Emanuel Fritz ..." Redwoods SPORTS — MUSIC _— DRAMA ld 
of the French Institute at Pennsylvania State eee hens a > Se: a CLASSES D ANCING . 
College and of Middleburg Summer Session, Sa membership (or $10 for contributing es To 
lecturer in French at University of Minne- membership). ‘ =* 
sota; Mme. Sanderson-Mongin, officier de SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE q CG a 2 
l’Academie, instructor in French at St. Mar- 219 California Hall, University of California P ani rancats 
garet’s School, Victoria, B.C.; and Warren J. Berkeley, California at beautifal Strethcones Lo dse, Cent, gril 
gan Lake near Victoria, British gna 
Columbia. h 
Oo 
Leaders: ; 
_Andre Frere to « 
William P. Galvin 
Paul K. Hartstall the 
E. Sanderson-Mongin . 
Charles P. Vorce this 
Paul A. Minault 
scer 
ROUND-TRIP FARES mnie I 
= 1 
JULY 4 — AUGUST 18 f 
* Tor 
v j a 2 A N F F For information address old 
MISS DOROTHY M. PUNDERSON ; 
Director whi 
andLAKE LOUISE 047 Ponrtaxe Aves ol 
St. Paut - - - + - + Munnesota land 
A delightful sail across Puget Sound .. . that 
over 600 miles of inspiring mountain R 
scenery from Vancouver east ... five great 0a 
- ranges of Canada’s majestic Rockies. unti 
SPECIAL RATES AT BANFF Dashing rivers; plungin waterfalls; SOUTH AMERIC A 
SPRINGS HOTEL AND snow-clad peaks; flower-dotted mead- the 
CHATEAU aes ie ows. The spectacular way east... with with JEHIEL DAVIS in tl 
(double ‘nei cy) including 0 much more tosee! Complete and Unusual Tour. Lv. July 1 “ 
reom with bath and meals, Your American dollars go farther in Can- SIGN UP NOW 
we ad ether tiga fer da. U.S. citizens welcome;no passports. s shies 
stay of seven days or lenger. teamship, Air s and Bus *Te 
See your travel agent or Can- e °f. Tickets and Tours lived 
Sie Ginnie vor 513 West Going anywhere. First consult his 8 
Sixth St., Los Angeles. was 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM Tee Te eS RA TEL, SERVICE | BL tor 
Phenes State 5-2090, Night 5-1075 & 5-2513 deser: 
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YOSEMITE SAGA 


THE STORY OF TOM GORDON — STAGE DRIVER 


Ben C. Tarnutzer 


Bi: Dad, let me hook her up.” 
Disregarding his son’s words, Tom 
Gordon* attached the traces to the 
whiffletree, gave the four horses and 
the wagon a final once-over, then 
climbed into the driver’s seat which 
he had occupied for so many years. 

Once again the veteran stage-driver 
took up the reins he had dropped 15 
years before, and into the ancient but 
well-preserved Yosemite Park & Turn- 
pike coach we clambered. 

“Giddy-up!” shouted old Tom, 
brandishing his whip. And away we 
went through the historic covered 
bridge that spans the South Fork of 
Merced River, across the highway and 
onto the old dirt road that circles the 
meadow at Wawona, in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 

Memories of early California days 
were recalled as we settled as comfort- 
ably as we could on the horse-hair 
cushions and braced ourselves for the 
stiff climbs and sharp turns of the 
old mountain road. Now and again 
Tom would call out, “low bridge,” as 
a warning against low-hanging limbs. 

“Seems like old times,” he chuckled, 
gripping the reins firmly in his 
gnarled hands and whipping the 
horses to a trot. “Of course, we used 
to drive with a top —still have it in 
the barn — and side curtains, too, but 
this way you get a better view of the 
scenery.” 

It was strange to see this figure 
from the past driving a half-century- 
old stage coach around a meadow in 
which we could see white clad figures 
golfing, and an airplane sitting on the 
landing field — and difficult to realize 
that from 1874, when Coulterville 
Road was built to Yosemite Valley, 
until 1916, horse-drawn stages were 
the accepted mode of transportation 
in the Park. 

“T'm glad I first saw Yosemite from 


*Tom Gordon died on May 5, 1939. Had he 
lived one more week he would have celebrated 
his 84th birthday. Tom’s father, Pete Gordon, 
was the first guide in Yosemite. Tom was 
born on Sherlock: Creek, Mariposa. The ride 
described was the last he made. 


a stage like this,” remarked one of the 
passengers we had collected at the 
hotel. Doubtless, many readers will 
echo this sentiment for, despite the 
hardships of stage travel, one pro- 
ceeded slowly enough to enjoy and 
appreciate the beauties of the Sierra 
Nevada. 


If necessary, one could travel at a 
fairly fast clip with a reasonable de- 
gree of safety. “Fastest trip I ever 
made,” said Tom, “was from Miami 
to Ahwahnee, a distance of ten miles. 
We made it in exactly 55 minutes. It 
must have been right; too, because 
Harriman, the railroad king, was 
along and timed us. I had no idea 
we were going so fast! 


“There used to be a run we called 
the Cannonball,” he continued. “It 
went from Raymond, the Central Pa- 
cific’s railway terminal in those days, 
to Yosemite Valley. Carried only 
eight passengers; rest of the space was 
for the express-box and mail. We'd 
leave Raymond about 6:30 in the 
morning and arrive in Yosemite be- 
fore 6:00 in the evening. It’s about 
a 60-mile trip now, but then it was 


11 
longer. Every ten miles we changed 
horses.” 

“Did you ever have any accidents?” 
queried one of the passengers. 

“Yep,” Tom replied... “One came 
near being my Waterloo! In fact, 
there’s a mark you can still see on the 
bark of a tree just before you reach 
Artist's Point on the old Wawona 
Road — that’s where my head hit. 
Never knew quite how it happened, 
but I reckon some yellow-jackets must 
have stung one of the lead horses. 
Anyway, we were coming down nice 
as you please and I was braking 
‘round the turns because of the steep 
grade — 20% in some places — when 
all of a sudden the four horses cut 
loose and there was no holding them. 


“Down we tore,.turning the switch- 
backs on two wheels and I had visions 
of all of us going over the edge of 
the road. It was 2,000 feet straight 
down to Yosemite Valley on that 
stretch. Meanwhile I was busy figur- 
ing where I could “bank” the stage. At 
the first opportunity I took the reins in my 
left hand and reached down with my right 
to grab the trace and throw the off-wheel 
horse. Sure enough, off his feet he went, 
the others with him, and into the bank we 
crashed! That's the last I remember! 

“They said I shot straight out and hit 
my head smack against a big yellow pine. 
Fortunately, not one’ of the nine passengers 
was seriously hurt, although most of them 


suffered painful bruises. It was a narrow 


Tom Gordon, veteran stage-coach driver, holding the reins on his last drive around 
Wawona Meadow. One of the buildings of Wawona Hotel is visible in the back- 
ground. — Photo by David R. Brower. 























escape all right. The front axle broke clean 
in two. That was in 1900, and I’ve never 
had any trouble since.” 


“I was the very first person to drive a 
stage to the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees 
and the first to drive to Wawona Point,” 
Tom continued, “and there’s one trip I'll 
never forget. That was when I drove 
Theodore Roosevelt to Raymond. He was 
escorted by a troop of cavalry. Colored 
troops they were, and we had to stop fre- 
quently so they could be sure he was all 
right. Watched over “Teddy” like an old 
hen over her chickens.” Tom chuckled at 
the memory. 


“Tl be 84 in May, and most of my 
years I've spent right here in Yosemite. I 


made my first trip to the park behind a . 


pack-mule, when just a youngster. My 
father guided the party. I went to work 
for the company driving stages, and I’ve 
never worked for any other, ‘though I've 
had plenty of opportunities. I chose to re- 
main here to bring up my family.” 


When we reached Echo Point, Eddie 
Gordon relieved his father of the reins, for 
he had shown signs of tiring. From Eddie 
we learned many other facts about stage 
driving. Following in old Tom's footsteps, 
Eddie had driven stages’ for many years. 


Ti era of horse-drawn stages had been 
a long and colorful one in California his- 
tory. In the early days a trip to Yosemite 
had meant a tedious, rough journey by 
horse or pack-train over steep, winding 
trails. With the opening of the wagon- 
roads to the Valley in 1874, stage travel 
assumed significant proportions, and for 40 
years was responsible for most of the tourist 
travel in the Park. 


The vast amount of transportation which 
was carried on by means of coaches and 
freight wagons is, almost unbelievable. Fast 
stages drawn by two to ten large horses, 
and great freight wagons drawn by 14 to 
20 mules traversed the network of roads, 
carrying passengers, mail and express. The 
stage lines had time-cards similar to rail- 
roads and every effort was made to keep 
to schedule. The average passenger fare 
was 15 cents a mile. In addition, there were 
tolls such as used to be exacted for crossing 
the Wawona covered bridge. In those days 
many of the roads were owned by cor- 
porations. 


The greatest plague in traveling by stage- 
coach was dust. Upon a guest's arrival, 
almost the first act of the hotel-keeper was 
to bring out the feather duster and remove 
the accumulation. At the height of the sea- 
son, when travel was heavy and the roads 
dry, the Standard Concord Coach was em- 
ployed. At other times, a vehicle com- 
monly termed a mud-wagon replaced it. 
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Towards the end of the stagecoach era, 
when automobiles were just beginning to 
make their appearance, stringent regulations 
affecting their use were issued and posted 
about the Park. This was a highly neces- 
sary precaution as horses, startled by these 
noisy apparitions which seemed to have 
neither head nor tail, were liable to jump 
their traces at a sudden encounter on the 
road unless extreme care were taken. On 
the daily trips to the Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees, certain hours were reserved for 
horses and others for motor vehicles. 


During all these years—from the be- 
ginning to the end of the stage-coach 
period — Tom Gordon never experienced 
a hold-up, but son, Eddie, had an exciting 
experience with a highwayman in 1906 
when five stages in all were stopped six 
miles this side of Ahwahnee, on the side of 
Chowchilla Mountain. 


The “Yosemite Tourist” for July 10 of 
that year refers to his part in the episode 
as follows: “The passengers of the fifth 
wagon ‘lined up’ with the others. On this 
stage, in charge of the driver, Ed Gordon, 
was a sack for the Sugar Pine Mills with 
over $500 in it. From the zigzag below 
they saw the crowd ‘lined up,’ and sus- 
pecting the cause, they helped the driver 
to hide the sack under the cushion of the 
seat.” Eddie’s ruse saved the payroll. 


According to him, the bandit eluded cap- 
ture for many years because of the in- 
genious method he employed. All that 
could be found in the vicinity of the 
hold-ups were the tracks of a horse which 
seemed to disappear into thin air. They 
traveled in one direction only. The mys 
tery was explained when someone found a 
pair of wooden blocks, with straps on the 
top and horseshoes nailed to the bottom. 
Using these blocks as one might use a pair 
of snowshoes, the highwayman walked to 
within a mile of the road, then removed 
them and carried them in his hands. He 
stepped on fence rails until he arrived at 
the point of attack. In Eddie's case, he had 
patiently waited for all coaches to get to- 
gether—a matter of 2!4 hours — before 
robbing the passengers. 


Beecatep with interesting stories such 
as this, we were back at the Wawona Hotel 
almost before we knew it, creating a bit of 
a sensation as we drove up the driveway to 
be greeted with, “Oh, look, a real stage- 
coach,” and “Say, I'll bet that’s fun!” by 
guests in swim suits, slacks and tennis shorts. 


Well, it was fun — every bit of it — and 
we hope Tom Gordon and the Yosemite 
Park & Turnpike Co. stage, with “Wawona: 
Big Trees” painted in gold letters on the 
side, may long be remembered in Califor- 
nia’s colorful history. 
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Tis annual report finds us in the 
midst of a busy legislative session. 
Because of that fact, new laws and 
affairs at the Legislature are more 
seriously in our thoughts than is any 
other phase of our organization work. 
The Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee will report to you on the prog- 
ress of school bills. This session of 
the Legislature probably will be short. 
Two factors, however, may prevent 
the early adjournment which most of 
the members anticipate. They are, 
first, the acceptance of the budget 
which the Governor presented and 
which has been reduced by several 
million dollars by the Assembly Ways 
and- Means Committee. The second 
factor is whether or not a satisfactory 
apportionment plan can be adopted 
for the allocation of assemblymen and 
the fixing of the boundaries of the 
various Assembly Districts. However, 
it is probable that by the first of 
June, the 54th Session of the Legisla- 
ture will have finished its work. 


This session has seen the introduc- 
tion of the greatest number of bills, 
resolutions and amendments, of any of 
the many meetings of the California 
Legislature. More than 10% of all of 
the bills introduced affect public edu- 





cation. This is the largest percentage 
of bills confronting any one interest in 
the state. Those who represent the 
schools have 425 bills which require 
their attention. Many of these pro- 
posals, if enacted into law, would ma- 
terially increase the effectiveness of 
public education. Many would be det- 
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rimental to its best practices. It is 
heartening to be able to report here 
that practically all of the bills which 
your Legislative Committee considered 
adverse to good school conditions 
either have been tabled in the Com- 
mittees or have been refused passage. 
A few bills are still pending which 
might be harmful. However, we hope 
that the many friends of public edu- 
cation in the State Legislature will see 
that they are not enacted into law. 


Several bills are still pending which 
we earnestly hope may receive the 
necessary majority vote and the signa- 
ture of the Governor. First and fore- 
most is A. B. 1688, the California 
Teachers Association retirement bill 
providing for increased yearly appro- 
priations from the state, the districts 
and the teachers. It is necessary that 
every member of California Teachers 
Association wholeheartedly support 
A. B. 1688. We hope that the bill for 
state support for kindergartens may 
become law. We trust also that a 
statewide regulation governing sick 
leave will be provided. 






The Keesling Report 






Five years ago Governor Frank F. 
Merriam appointed a fact-finding com- 
mittee of 25 members on state organi- 
zation, headed by Francis V. Keesling 
of San Francisco. This committee was 
requested to study governmental af- 
fairs and report its findings to the 
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Legislature. The five-year study has 
been completed. The committee has 
reported to the Governor and to the 
Legislature of California. 


In his letter of transmittal to Gov- 
ernor Olson and the Legislature, 
Francis V. Keesling, chairman of the 
committee, makes this statement: 


“With the reports filed in the State Li- 
brary and City Library at Los Angeles, 
there will also be filed the only copies of 
Survey of the University of California, pre- 
pared at the committee’s request by the 
staff of the University of California in co- 
operation with Mr. J. C. Bennett of the 
California Taxpayers Association .. .™ 


Public education did not have a 
single representative on the commit- 
tee. In order that those who are in- 
terested in public education may know 
something about the nature of the 
Keesling report, I shall quote several 
of the recommendations, from the 
mimeographed edition of the report. 


Life Certificates 


One is Recommendation No. 26 of 
Part II, Section C, which is found on 
Page 39. I quote: 


“26. That the practice of the State De- 
partment of issuing life certificates to teach- 
ers be discontinued; that ten-year certificates 
be issued to successful teachers and that 
these be renewed solely on the basis of 
proved merit, as determined by standards 
adopted by the State Board of Education. 
(Report No. 75, Recommendation No. 42.)” 


Elderly Teachers 


I also quote from the same Page 39, 
under the same part and section: 


“29. That the thousands of elderly teach- 
ers who have not completed a college course 
and could not qualify for certification under 
present requirements, be retired as soon as 
possible. (Report No. 75, Recommendation 
No. 46, amended.) 


Abolish the Guarantees 


Page 40, under Part II, Section C, 
I quote Recommendation No. 33: 


“That the constitutional provisions re- 
stricting a large proportion of state funds to 
the payment of teachers’ salaries be 
amended out and that the corresponding 


Walter T. Helms, Vice-President 


statutory provisions be repealed. (Report 
No. 76, Recommendation No. 26.)” 


I shall turn now to Page 128, Part 
III, under Section B. I quote: 


“Teachers tenure is merely another form 
of civil service. The teachers’ group is one 
of the best organized in the state, maintains 
a powerful lobby at Sacramento fer the pur- 
pose of obtaining legislation favorable to 
school teachers and opposing legislation 
deemed by the organization injurious to 
school teachers. The effect of the legisla- 
tion upon the school teachers is apparently 
given much more importance than its effect 
upon the public schools, although the inter- 
est professed is always in the public schools.” 


State Commission on Educational 


Planning 


The State Commission on Educa- 
tional Planning and Coordination also 
has reported to the Legislature. This 
commission was authorized in 1939 by 
an act of the Legislature. The Com- 
mission’s report indicates that major 
changes may come in California's pub- 
lic educational system. Three mem- 
bers of the Commission did not sign 
the report which recommended against 
any major changes in the public school 
system. A proposal is now pending in 
the Legislature which. if enacted, may 
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change the entire plan of college in- 
struction which has prevailed in Cali- 
fornia for many years. From this 
change may develop greater control of 
upper division work by the Regents 
of the University of California. 


Through the wisdom and earnest 
endeavors of the schoolmen and 
schoolwomen during the entire history 
of California, opportunity is given to 
the boys and girls of this state to ob- 
tain an education which will fit them 
for the responsibilities of life. Because 
of the wisdom and labors of these far- 
sighted men and women a system has 
been developed which includes within 
its scope universities, state colleges, 
junior colleges, high schools, elemen- 
tary schools, and kindergartens. 


A vast majority of California’s chil- 
dren will never receive the enriching 
influence of the state university, but 
many will pursue work beyond the 
high school. Courses must be given 
which will fit these boys and girls 
to go into offices, into trades, and into 
professions which do not require all 
of the restrictions which are placed 
about those who expect to enter the 
university. 


Now to return to our Association 
activities, one phase, I believe, should 
be given your earnest consideration. 
As your Secretary, I believe that too 
little attention is paid to committee 
reports during their presentation at 
the State Council of Education. Mat- 
ters which may vitally affect our or- 
ganization and the schools are con- 
tained within committee reports. Not- 
withstanding the many factors pre- 
sented, the reports frequently are 
adopted without any question as to 
the effects of their implications. I be- 
lieve that every report is worthy of 
some discussion. 


It is heartening to note that on this 
date the membership of California 
Teachers Association is approximately 
1,000 above that of the like date last 
year. This does not necessarily mean 
that there will be a larger enrollment 
for this year, but it does mean that we 
shall more effectively take care of the 
membership than we have in previous 
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years when many members failed to 
receive their magazines because the re- 
ports were not in and we had no way 
of knowing that they were members. 
Until the membership dues are ac- 
tually received by our office, we can 
not send the Sierra Educational News 
and other informative material to 
members, so the earlier the mem- 
bership returns are made, the more 
effective can be our work and the 
better-informed will be the member- 
ship at large. 


We are glad to report that Califor- 
nia Student Teachers Association of 
California Teachers Association is 
assuming a real part in the educational 
work of the parent organization. The 
students from the teacher-training in- 
stitutions are becoming acquainted 
with our problems before they ac- 
tively engage in teaching. 


The business affairs of California 
Teachers Association have been con- 
ducted in about the same manner as 
in past years. In 1939 we were re- 
quired to report a deficit. We did not 
make up the entire amount of that 
deficit in our operations during 1940, 
but we did enter 1941 with a small 
balance on hand to care for any con- 
tingencies which may arise. 


The report of the Certified Public 
Accountant who examined the ac- 
counts of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation shows the following facts: 


Financial Statement for the Years 














1939 and 1940 

Revenues 1939 1940 
Memberships ......................./ $ 72,443.70 $73,513.00 
Net advertising sales.......... 18,273.90 11,718.65 
Placement revenues ............ 14,604.02 12,854.60 
Subscriptions ..................-..... 192.05 188.70 
MII sitetecrccvéncertes a 483.44 480.15 
Miscellaneous ...................... 27.24 6.15 

Total revenues .......-.......... $101,024.35 $98,761.25 

Expenditures 1939 1940 
Council, Board of Di- 

I i aocacscccrtaetnepiegs $ 24,438.21 $20,351.31 
MII igh cis cakstasaliese 22,118.01 21,977.32 
Sierra Educational News.. 39,167.49 36,420.17 
PIII eiccieaticeciencennsances 18,456.04 17,817.19 

Total expenditures............$104,174.75 $96,565.99 
Total of expenditures over 

revenues, 1939 ................ $ 3,150.40 
Total of revenues over ex- 

Penditures, 1940 .............. $ 2,195,26 
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DIGEST* OF ANNUAL MEETING, STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 12, 1941 


Roy W. Cloud 


y annual meeting of California 
Council of Education of California 
Teachers Association was called to 
order at 9:30 a. m., Saturday, April 
12, 1941, by President John F. Brady, 
in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

The first order of business was the 
Salute to the Flag, led by Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, Vice-President of the As- 
sociation. 

President Brady reported that the 
affairs of the Association were in fine 
condition, legislative matters were pro- 
ceeding favorably, and the member- 
ship reports encouraging. He ex- 
pressed his hope for a good year to 
come, and his satisfaction with the 
excellent work of the current year. 

The Chair then called for commit- 
tee reports, beginning with the Com- 
mittee on Sick Leave: Harold F. 
Seal, chairman, reported on current 
legislation in this field. His report 
was accepted and made a part of the 
current legislative program. 

The Certification Committee, 
through its chairman, Morris E. 
Hurley, reported on A. B. 2154. After 
lengthy discussion from the floor, 
A. B. 2154, with amendments as pro- 
posed by the committee, was approved 
by a vote of 55 for and 50 against. 

The Committee on Medical Care 
and Hospitalization, Louise Beyer, 
chairman, reported progress. Its study 
is published elsewhere in this issue 
(page 19). The report was adopted. 

The Retirement Committee next 
reported through Mrs. Josephine P. 
Smith, chairman, who moved that the 
Council approve A. B. 1688 as 
amended, and actively support it with 
all possible effort. Her motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Dr. John A. Sexson then appeared 
with Dr. W. Howard Pillsbury, super- 
intendent of schools, Schenectady, 





*Complete detailed minutes, with all 
committee reports in full, may be obtained 
by addressing CTA state headquarters at 
155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


New York, and president of American 
Association of School Administrators; 
Dr. Carrol Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, and past-presi- 
dent of that Association; Dr. S. D. 
Shankland, executive secretary of that 
Association; and Major J. P. Nourse, 
superintendent of schools, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dr. Sexson introduced the visitors, 
all members of the executive commit- 
tee of American Association of School 
Administrators, and all three spoke 
briefly to the Council. Major J. P. 
Nourse, superintendent of schools of 
San Francisco, also spoke. The oc- 
casion for their presence in San Fran- 
cisco at this time is the inspection of 
San Francisco’s facilities for entertain- 
ing the American Association of 
Schcol Administrators convention in 
1942. 

A. J. Rathbone, chairman of the 
Tenure Committee, reported for that 
group and the report was adopted. 


Induction Into Citizenship 


Lucile Batdorf, chairman of the 
Committee on Induction into Citizen- 
ship, reported on the bill in the 1941 
Legislature providing for a New Voter 
Preparation and Recognition Program 
in California, A. B. 2050, an act pro- 
viding for Citizenship Day and the 
observance thereof. Her timely report 
was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on 
Problems of the County Superintend- 
ent was given by Chairman John R. 
Williams, who discussed S. C. A. 12, 
designed to professionalize the Office 
of the County Superintendent. His 
report was adopted. 


Dr. Samuel H. Cortez, chairman of the 
Committee on Junior College Problems, re- 
ported on several current legal problems 
and his report was adopted. 

President Brady then called upon Wood- 
row Wallace, retiring president of California 
Student-Teachers Association, who briefly 
addressed the Council, outlining the growth 
of that Association and expressing its thanks 
for the assistance of the parent-body, Cali- 
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fornia Teachers Association. He then intro- 
duced the newly-elected president, Wilbur 
Jacobs of UCLA, who in turn introduced 
the delegates to the Executive Committee 
meeting of California Student-Teachers 
Association. They were: 


Harriet Gould, newly-elected vice-president, 
Fresno State College. 


Marian Goss, newly-elected secretary, 
boldt State College. 
Ruth Nordwell, 

and Crafts. 


Hum- 


California College of Arts 


Carol Wagers, California College of Arts and 
Crafts. 


Leo Palmeter, Chico State College. 

Melvin Gholz, College of the Pacific. 
Woodrow Wallace, La Verne College. 
Hugh Gammon, Occidental College. 

Lynn Kemp, San Diego State College. 
Edwin Barry, San Francisco State College. 


Angelina Lombardi, San Francisco State 
College. 


Neil McKay, Santa Barbara State College. 
Neil P. Stewart, University of California. 


Helen Chipp, University of California. 


James C. Bartlett, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


President Brady then called for the 
Executive Secretary's annual report, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue (page 13). 
Before beginning his report the Secretary 
stated that Mrs. E. K. Strong, member of 
the Council and president of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, had sent 
word that she would be unable to attend 
the meeting. In accordance with her re- 
quest, the Secretary extended to the Coun- 
cil her greetings and best wishes and the 
thanks of California Congress cf Parents 
and Teachers for the cooperation of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


The Secretary reminded the Council that 
the American Association of Schcol Admin- 
istrators probably would meet in 1942 in 
San Francisco. It would be necessary for 
California to enroll approximately 5,000 
members for next year in that Association. 


Pansy J. Abbott moved that the President 
name a committee to stimulate membership 
in American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


President Brady then asked Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, vice-president, to take the Chair. 
She called for the Legislative Committee 
report and Walter T. Helms, chairman, re- 
ported on educational bills in the legislature. 
The report was adopted. 


The Council then adjourned for noon 
recess and committee meetings. 


pon reconvening at 2 p. m., the 
President stated that a special order 
of business was (1) election of mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors and 


(2) Election of NEA delegates. 

The Chair then called for nomi- 
nations for Directors. North Coast 
Section nominated A. O. Cooperrider; 
Northern Section nominated Ralph 
W. Everett; Central Section nomi- 
nated Raymond Kendall; Bay Section 
nominated John F. Brady and Walter 
T. Helms; Central Coast Section nom- 
inated Robert L. Bird; Southern Sec- 
tion nominated Mrs. Pauline Mer- 
chant, Ida May Lovejoy, and Mary 
Virginia Morris. 


President Brady then called for 
nominations from the floor. There 
being none, the nominations were 
closed and the Secretary cast a unani- 
mous ballot. Dr. Kersey, president of 
the Southern Section, reported that 
the Southern Section expressed its 
hearty endorsement of Mr. Brady for 
president and expressed appreciation 
of Mr. Brady’s leadership in the past 
two years. Dr. Kersey also pledged 
the hearty cooperation of the South- 
ern Section in all matters pertaining 
to the school administrators meeting 
in San Francisco in 1942. 


NEA Delegates 


The President then called for nomina- 
tions for NEA delegates, which nominations 
were made by the Sections. No further 
nominations being made, they were closed 
and the Secretary cast a unanimous ballot 
for the delegates nominated. Dr. Kersey 
moved that the President and Secretary be 
authorized to name as official California 
Teachers Association delegates those nomi- 
nated by Northern Section, one delegate 
from Central Section, and the delegates 
from Southern Section. The motion was 
seconded by Miss McCardle and carried. 


C. L. Broadwater, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Better Units of Administration, 
made a report, which was adopted. 


H. G. Florcken, chairman of the Class- 
room Teacher Problems Committee, gave a 
report of progress. 


Otto W. Bardarson, chairman of the 
Committee on Financing Public Education, 
made a progress report, which was adopted. 


Henry C. Hall moved that the Board of 
Directors set in motion a plan that would 
result in a unified study by interested 
groups of the problems of tenure. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


In the absence of State Superintendent 
Walter F. Dexter, the President called upon 
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Sam H. Cohn, chief deputy superintendent, 
who addressed the Council. 


R. B. Huxtable, chairman of the Salaries 
Committee, reported as follows: 


Teachers Salaries 


“The Committee discussed various phases 
of the salary problems of teachers in the 
public schools of California. 


“It was agreed that the salary situation 
is so closely related to the problem of fi- 
nancing public education that the two can- 
not be separated. 


“A year ago your Committee conducted 
a study which revealed the fact that it is 
almost the unanimous desire of our mem- 
bers to do something toward the equaliza- 
tion of salaries paid teachers in the metro- 
politan and rural areas. It was also ap- 
parent that California educators desire to 
see something done toward the reduction of 
the salary differential between those who 
serve in the elementary and the secondary 
fields. We recommend that these objectives 
remain major points of our salary program. 


“We further recommend that the Re- 
search Director of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation prepare a bulletin which will aid in 
the following: 


1. Present facts with regard to the rising 
cost of living in California. 


2. Present facts relative to salary trends in 
occupations other than teaching in California. 

8. Present facts concerning the trends of in- 
comes of industrialists and other citizens of 
California, 


4. Present other facts pertinent to the prob- 
lem of the establishment of salary schedules for 
California public schools in the year 1941-42. 


“We recommend that the Board of Di- 
rectors take whatever steps are necessary for 
the accomplishment of our purposes and 
that the bulletins prepared be sent to mem- 
bers of the State Council and to others who 
might use this material to the best ad- 
vantage.” 


The report was adopted. 


Miss Alice Livsey, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Childhood Education, reported on 
the activities and studies of her group and 
her report was adopted. 


In the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Equal Opportunities, Dr. 
Staffelbach, acting chairman, stated that the 
committee had met. He reported progress. 


E. G. Gridley, chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee, reported that com- 
mittee: 


“Recommends that the Board of Directors be 
requested to have prepared and distributed to 
every school faculty, day and evening, and to 
the officers of local teacher organizations 
throughout the state, a copy of the educationa! 
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sections of the Keesling Report, or a digest 
thereof, and an analysis showing in what 
manner the recommendations in the report, if 
followed, would affect public education in 
California.” 


The report was adopted. Harold F. Seal 
then moved the following resolution: 


The Keesling Report 


“Whereas, there has been made public a 
report of ‘The Committee on State Reorganiza- 
tion,’ likewise known as “The Interim Commit- 
tee of Twenty-five of the California Conference 
on Government and Taxation,’ Mr. Keesling 
chairman, in which various statements and rec- 
ommendations are made concerning public edu- 
cation in the State of California, and 


“‘Whereas, these statements and recommenda- 
tions deserve careful study on the part of those 
interested in education, be it hereby 


“Resolved: 1. That a committe of outstand- 
ing individuals representing the various school 
groups affected by the above mentioned report 
be appointed by the Board of Directors of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association to study this re- 
port, gather material, and prepare and dis- 
tribute such statements regarding same as seem 
to be to the best interest of education in this 
state. 


“2. That the Board of Directors of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association be empowered to ap- 
propriate from the Association treasury the 
funds necessary to pay such expenses involved 
in making the study as are incurred, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors. 


“It is to be distinctly understood that the 
adoption of this resolution does not preclude the 
taking of any immediate action regarding the 
report that the Board of Directors think de 
sirable.” 


Mr. Seal’s motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Lionarp L. BOWMAN, NEA direc: 
tor for California, addressed the Council on 
memberships in the national Association and 
gave an outline of the proposed itinerary to 
the Boston meeting. Curtis E. Warren an- 
nounced a fellowship conference in Detroit 
immediately following the Boston meeting 
at which would be present representatives 
from South American countries. 


Ida May Lovejoy, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Affiliated Organi- 
zations, reported as follows: 


“The Committee met at noon on April 12 
with a majority of the members present. 


“One of our members, Leonard L. Bowman, 
State Director of National Education Associa- 
tion, presented some problems confronting the 
National Education Association. The Committee 
discussed ways and means of educating members 
of the groups represented toward a realization 
of their professional obligations with particular 
reference to joining professional organizations. 


“The Committee voted to make membership in 
Professional organizations a major project of 
the Committee. Mr. Bowman was authorized to 
collect some working-plans for securing NEA 


memberships to submit for publication in Sierra 
Educational News. 


“Arthur F. Corey gave excellent suggestions 
for coordination of activities of affiliated asso- 
ciations with CTA. A suggestion, unanimously 
adopted, was that ali organizations represented 
should use this Committee as a clearing house 
for matters involving educational legislation or 
educational policy, so that California Teachers 
Association may give the maximum of assist- 
ance, particularly in matters of legislation.” 


This report was adopted. 

H. W. Kelly, chairman of the Adult 
Education Committee, reported that his 
committee had had an excellent meeting, 
and had discussed educational bills pertain- 
ing to adult education. 


Edith Pence, chairman of the Youth 
Problems Committee, gave an interesting re- 
port, which was adopted. 

No further business appearing, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Board of Directors 
Roy W. Cloud 


1. Digest of Meeting, April 11, 1941 


A regular meeting of Board of Directors, 
California Teachers Association, was called 
to order by President John F. Brady at 
9:30 a. m., Friday, April 11, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


The following members were present: 
John F. Brady, Mrs. Pauline Merchant, 
Robert L. Bird, Ralph W. Everett, Ray- 
mond Kendall, Walter T. Helms, A. O. 
Cooperrider, Ida May Lovejoy, Mary Vir- 
ginia Morris. Also present were Sam H. 
Cohn, chief deputy superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction; E. H. Stafflebach, research 
director, and A. E. Lentz, legal adviser. 


Minutes of the meeting of February 8, 
1941, were approved as sent to the Direc: 
tors. The financial statement (see page 15) 
was read, discussed, and filed. The mem- 
bership report was read and ordered filed. 
A letter from Minnie Townsend, newly- 
elected Honorary Life Member, was read, 
thanking the Board for the honor conferred. 


A letter was read from Marion Horsfall, 
corresponding secretary of California Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, relating to 
publicity. The Secretary was instructed to 
inform Miss Horsfall concerning the public 
relations program of California Teachers 
Association. 


A letter was read from Dr. Jesse Bond, 
of University of California at Los Angeles. 
concerning representation of CSTA on the 
State Council of Education, and stating that 
UCLA has 173 members at the present 
time in California Teachers Association and 
that the Student-Teachers organization at 
UCLA is the most active professional group 
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on that campus. He requested that a 
change be made in representation, so that 
UCLA be allowed at least 2 members on 
the State Council of Education. 


After discussion, the following plan for 
representation of students on the State 
Council was adopted: 1 representative for 
30 to 100 members, 1 representative for 
101 to 200 members; 1 representative for 
201 to 251, and 1 representative for the 
major fraction over 200. The motion 
carried. 


Tenure Matters 


The Board spent considerable time in dis: 
cussing tenure bills and tenure matters with 
A. J. Rathbone, chairman of the Tenure 
Committee. The Board gave a vote of 
confidence to Mr. Rathbone as chairman 
of the Tenure Committee. 


Resolutions from CTA Central Section 
and from Fresno Teachers Council concern- 
ing a report of the Equal Opportunities 
Committe were read. 


The Secretary reported that Miss Jane 
Maxwell of Los Angeles had retired from 
active teaching service. Miss Morris moved 
that Miss Maxwell be made an Honorary 
Life Member of California Teachers Asso 
ciation. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Everett and carried. 


A resolution from Yolo County Teachers 
Association, concerning a recent adoption of 
textbooks by the State Board of Education, 
was read. The Secretary was instructed to 
answer this communication. 


Miss Lovejoy spoke of the work of the 
Committee on Affiliated Organizations. The 
Secretary was instructed to prepare a list of 
names of the members of the State Council 
who are members of affiliated organiza- 
tions, and ask the president of the affiliated 
groups to appoint an additional member to 
the Committee from these lists. 

Mr. Helms moved that a Committee be 
appointed to present a recommendation to 
the December meeting of the State Council 
that members of the Board of Directors be 
elected for a term longer than one year. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary expressed appreciation to 
the Board members for the continued sup’ 
port and cooperation which had been given 
throughout the year. 

Miss Morris then moved the meeting ad- 
journ, which motion was seconded, and the 
meeting adjourned sine die. 


2. Digest of Meeting, April 12, 1941 


Tue newly-elected Board of Directors, 
California Teachers Association, was called 
to order by Secretary Roy W. Cloud at 
4:30 p. m., Saturday, April 12, in the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. The following 
members were present: Robert L. Bird, 
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John F. Brady, A. O. Cooperrider, Ralph 
W. Everett, Walter T. Helms, Raymond 
Kendall, Ida May Lovejoy, Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, Mary Virginia Morris. 

The Secretary called for nominations for 
President. Miss Morris nominated John F. 
Brady, which nomination was seconded by 
Mr. Cooperrider. Mrs. Merchant moved the 
nominations be closed and a unanimous 
ballot cast for Mr. Brady. The motion was 
unanimously carried, and the Secretary cast 
the unanimous ballot. 

Mr. Brady then assumed the Chair and 
called for nominations for Vice-President. 
Mr. Bird nominated Mr. Helms. Mr. Coop- 
errider moved the nominations be closed 
and a unanimous ballot cast for Mr. Helms. 
The motion, seconded by Mrs. Merchant, 
carried and the unanimous ballot was cast 
for Mr. Helms. 

Mr. Everett nominated Roy W. Cloud as 
treasurer. On motion of Mr. Everett, sec: 
onded by Mr. Helms, the nominations were 
closed and the unanimous ballot cast for 
treasurer. 

Mr. Helms moved that one or two pages 
in the magazine be devoted each month to 
public relations material; also, that digests 
of Board meetings and Council meetings be 
published in Sierra Educational News. The 
motion was seconded by Miss Lovejoy, and 
carried. 


The Board instructed the Secretary to put 
a note on the next Legislative Letter re- 
questing the posting of the letters and 
calling attention to the fact that the Letters 
should be read by teachers generally. 


A list of proposals for the Tenure Com- 
mittee was ordered to be prepared for the 
next meeting of the Board. 


The Secretary was instructed to have a 
list of Committees and assignments ready 
for the next meeting of the Board. 


Mr. Helms requested, and stated that he 
expressed the request of the Bay Section, 
that Mr. A. J. Rathbone be continued as 
chairman of the Tenure Committee. 


The date for the next meeting of the 
Board was set for June 7, in San Francisco. 

No further business appearing the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Pacific Coast Typewriting Championship 
Contests will be held at Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Junior College, Oceanside, San Diego 
County, May 31: three divisions — novice, 
high school amateur, and amateur. Two 
team plaques and 9 individual trophies are 
offered winning schools and contestants. 
Contest chairman is Odus L. Morgan, 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College. 
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Citizens Handbook 


Roy W. Cloud 


Dr. JOY ELMER MORGAN of the 
National Education Association has pub- 
lished, under the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann 
Fund, a book which will have much use 
throughout the United States in the pro- 
gram of induction into citizenship. 


In compiling the material for this book, 
Dr. Morgan has drawn from the writings 
of the founders of our country and those 
who have been most interested throughout 
the years in the formation of character and 
good citizenship as the most essential adjunct 
of life in America. 


Beautifully illustrated, the book contains, 
besides the Constitution of the United 
States, excerpts from charters, declarations, 
and compacts which have helped to formu- 
late the laws, principles, and tenets of our 
country. Dr. Morgan tells of citizenship in 
the making and discusses the lives and 
aspirations of many outstanding Americans. 


This book should be used by everyone 
who wishes to teach the youth of the 
land something about good citizenship. 


Constructive Program of California’s Save-the-Redwoods League 


T WO immediate tasks lie before the League. They involve preserva- 


tion, under a 10-year program, of the next units of The Avenue of the 
Giants and Mill Creek Redwoods. These units must be preserved by 
July 1, 1941, if future options to complete these Redwood parks are 


to be kept in effect. 


These outstanding Redwood areas are being saved for future gener- 
ations and for people today to enjoy.— Save-the-Redwoods League, 


University of California, Berkeley. 
This? 


Or This? (Mill Creek Redwoods, Unit 2, under option) 
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MEDICAL CARE 


At request of CTA State Committee on Medical Care and Hospitalization 
(Louise Beyer, chairman), the following statement on minimum essentials by 


the committee is published. — Ed. 


Minimum Essentials 
for Group Insurance Policy for 
Income Protection 


Insurance Company 
(insert name of insurance company) 


DOES HEREBY AGREE with the 


Association, 
(insert name of association) 





, California, 
(insert address of association) (city) 
TO INSURE each of the Members 
(herein referred to as the Insured) of the 
aa Association 
(insert name of association) 

(herein referred to as the Assured Associa- 
tion) who shall make written application 
for such insurance and shall obtain from 
the Company a Certificate of Insurance 
(containing the Agreements and Miscel- 
laneous Provisions and Conditions of the 
policy) and whose name shall have been 
registered by the Company as hereinafter 

mentioned. 


Agreements 


This policy insures against: 1. Accidental 
Bodily Injury sustained by the Insured 
while covered for insurance hereunder 
which directly and exclusively of all other 
causes shall result in the total disability, 
death, or dismemberment of the Insured, 
said accidental bodily injury being herein- 
after referred to as “such injury” and, 
2. Sickness suffered by the Insured while 
covered for insurance hereunder which shall 
directly cause the total disability of the In- 
sured, said sickness being hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “such sickness.” 


SECTION A — Premiums and Periods of 
Coverage. Each Insured shall pay a pre- 
mium in advance of the effective date of 
the Certificate of Insurance and on or be- 
fore each due date as follows: 


Members who pay the premium annually 
are insured for the period of time com- 
mencing with the duly recorded effective 
dates of such members Certificates of Insur- 
ance and ending the next anniversary date 
which date shall be known as the due date 
as respects the payment of premiums for 
the continuation of their insurance. 


SECTION B—Death and Dismember- 
ment. If “such injury” shall totally disable 
the Insured and during the period of such 
total disability and within 30 days from date 
of accident, directly and independently of 





all other causes, result in any one of the 
following specific total losses, the Company 
will pay, in addition to any other indemni- 
ties which may be due under other sections 
of this policy (only one of the amounts 
shown below, the greater, shall be payable 
for more than one specific loss resulting 
from any one accident): 


For Loss of 

Life: the Principal Sum. 

Both hands by severance at or above the 
wrist joints: the Principal Sum. 

Both feet by severance at or above the ankle 
joints: the Principal Sum. 

One hand and one foot by severance at or 
above the wrist or ankle joints: the Prin- 
cipal Sum. 

Entire sight of both eyes, 
lost: the Principal Sum. 

Entire sight of one eye, if irrecoverably lost, 
and loss of one hand or one foot by severance 
at or above the wrist or ankle joints: the Prin- 
cipal Sum. 

Either hand by severance at or above the 
wrist joint: One-half the Principal Sum. 

Either foot by severance at or above the ankle 
joint: One-half the Principal Sum. 

Entire sight of one eye, if irrecoverably lost: 
One-third the Principal Sum. 


Principal Sum Under This Policy Is $750 


SECTION C— Accident Monthly In- 
demnity. If “such injury” within 30 days 


if irrecoverably 
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from the date of the accident shall totally 
disable and prevent the Insured from per- 
forming the duties pertaining to his or her 
occupation and shall require the personal at- 
tendance of a legally qualified physician or 
surgeon at least once in every seven days, 
the Company will pay indemnity for the 
number of consecutive days of disability be- 
ginning with the first day of such disability 
at the rate of $75 per month. 


SECTION D— Sickness Monthly In- 
demnity. If the Insured shall by reason of 
“such sickness” be continuously totally dis- 
abled and prevented from performing the 
duties pertaining to his or her occupation 
and shall require the personal attendance 
of a legally qualified physician or surgeon 
at least once in every seven days, the Com- 
pany beginning with the eighth day of such 
disability will pay indemnity at the rate of 
$75 per month. 


SECTION E—Period of Indemnity. 
The Company will pay indemnity as speci- 
fied in Sections C and D for the period of 


such total disability but not exceeding 52 
consecutive weeks. 


SECTION F—Vacation Periods and 
Leaves of Absence. During any vacation 
period (or leave of absence granted by the 
Insured’s employer for a definite period of 
time not exceeding one year) the insurance 
is continued in force subject to the follow- 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


I, accordance with official action at the recent CTA annual meeting, a 
Department of Public Relations is inaugurated in this magazine, beginning 
with the June issue, comprising one or two pages each issue and devoted to 
materials of practical assistance to school people in their public relations work 


in their several communities. 


Articles in this field which have been published this year to date are: 


January 
Page 
Education and Individual Economic Success..10-11 
Thé Modern High School Curriculum............ 18-21 
Recreation and Character Education.............. 22 


Teaching the United States Constitution......44-45 


February 
Adequate Free Education......00............2.2...-.--- 8 
The Defense Program in a Junior College..11-13 
National Defense and the Social Studies.....0 28 
A Safety Education Program......................-..... 44-45 


March 
Page 
Interpreting the Public Schools.............00....... 13 
California Public Schools Week......... , .21-22 
Organizing the Schools for Defense..... SSS 
A High School Guidance Program................... 33 
April 
California Public Schools Week........................ 18 
Physical Education and National Defense... 32 


Suggestions or inquiries concerning Public Relations materials are wel- 
comed. Address: Editor, Sierra Educational News, 155 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. 
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ing modifications of Sections C and D of 
the Agreements. 


If, as the result of “such injury” the 
physical condition of the Insured for any 
period is such that he or she would be to- 
tally disabled if school were in session or 
leave of absence not granted, then the In- 
sured shall be considered totally disabled 
during that period and accident monthly in- 
demnity will be paid as determined in 
Section C.’ 


If, as the result of “such sickness,” the 
physical condition of the insured for any 
period is such that he or she is necessarily 
and continuously confined within the house, 
then the Insured shall be considered totally 
disabled during that period and sickness 
monthly indemnity will be paid as deter- 
mined in Section D. 


SECTION G— Hospital Indemnity. If, 
during total disability resulting from “such 
injury” or “such sickness,” the Insured shall 
be removed for treatment to a licensed hos- 
pital, the Company will increase the amount 
of indemnity otherwise payable under Sec- 
tions C and D by 100% for the period of 
necessary and continuous confinement 
therein, and for any portion of the first 
seven days of total disability resulting from 
“such sickness,” the period for which in- 
demnity is ordinarily eliminated, the com- 
pany will pay indemnity at the rate of $75 
per month for such hospital confinement, 
provided that the indemnity under this 
Section G shall not be payable for more 
than ten weeks continuous disability, or for 
more than ten weeks non-continuous disabil- 
ity resulting, wholly or in part, from the 
same condition or cause of disability.’ 


SECTION H —Financial Aid. If the 
Insured by reason of “such injury” or “such 
sickness” shall be physically unable to com- 
municate with relatives or friends, the Com- 
pany, upon receipt of a telegram or other 
message giving the name of the Insured and 
the number of this policy, will immediately 
transmit to Insured’s relatives or friends any 
information respecting the Insured, and will 
defray all expenses, not exceeding $100 
necessary to put the Insured in the care of 
relatives or friends, such payment to be 
in addition to any other indemnity to which 
the Insured may be entitled by reason of 
such injury or sickness. 


SECTION I — Medical or Surgical Fee 
for Non-disabling Injury. An amount not 
exceeding $25 when no other indemnity is 
payable under this policy. 


SECTION J — Surgical Reimbursement. 
Surgical reimbursement of $25 for hospitali- 
zation if period does not exceed seven days. 
This indemnity is in lieu of other hospitali- 
zation indemnity allowed in same period. 
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League College, 16th Annual Session, July 7-18 


N ATIONAL League of Teachers Associations holds its 16th annual College session, 


July 7-18, at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Democracy: What Can the Schools Do? 


Theme — The Defense of 


The two-weeks course will be under direction of Professor Bessie Lee Gambrill of Yale 
University, assisted by 16 educational specialists drawn from the Teachers College Sum- 


mer Session staff and from Yale University. 


Ida May Lovejoy of San Diego is Western Vice-President of the League and inquiries 
can be directed to her at 2954 Laurel Street, San Diego. 


Additional Essentials 


Individual Policies Non-cancellable. As 
long as the master policy is in force, the 
individual policies must be non-cancellable. 


Income Protection. The minimum essen- 
tials outlined above are to guarantee income 
protection rather than any type of service 
to the insured under a policy which might 
grow out of this study. The income pro- 
tection seems to be much more flexible for 
use on the part of the insured person. Serv- 
ice seems to necessitate a tying down either 
as to places, or time, or persons; whereas, 
the money received will allow the person in- 
sured to spend such income as is seen fit. 


Administration. It is suggested that this 
policy, if it is put in force, would be ad- 
ministered by the companies through teach- 
ers associations in cities, school districts, and 
counties. The smaller geographical groups 
rather than the State group for an adminis- 
trative unit has obvious advantages for its 
use. In many instances the smaller units 
of administration can be closer to the prob- 
lems involved than a State-wide unit could 
be. However, it is the hope that the policy 
offered will be similar throughout the State 


even though administered through local 
units. 


= Committee on Medical Care 
and Hospitalization has outlined above 
what members considered the Mini- 
mum essentials for a group insurance 


for income protections. This outline 
has been submitted to a number of 
insurance companies for rates. All 
information obtained by the commit- 
tee is available to teachers who may 
be interested in a group policy. Ad- 
dress Louise Beyer, Hotel Durant, 
Berkeley. 

Under existing insurance laws an 
organization such as California Teach- 
ers Association is not permitted to 
crganize a mutual benefit association. 


A New Plan 


Hazel Tripp, Santee School, 
San Diego County 


From San Diego County comes a new 
plan to assist teachers in service to secure 
greater values from their further training. 
To carry out this program to give aid to 
teachers that will enable them to pursue 
higher work of a practical nature, a com- 
mittee is conducting a survey to ascertain: 


a—the college work now being taken by ex- 
tension and the work planned for the sum- 
mer sessions. 


b—the institutions at which the work is to 
be taken. 


e—the type of work the teachers are inter- 
ested in taking. 


d—the type of problems relevant to the 
schools of San Diego County, or to the partic- 
ular school the teacher is in. 


When the survey is completed plans, 
trends, and needs will be tabulated and co- 
ordinated. 


Colleges and universities reported in the 
survey will be consulted relative to permit- 


ting specified classes and be requested to 
allow credit. 


This in-service training-program is suited 
to the individual members of the profession 


as a part of the association's program year 
after year. 


The Program Committee 


Members of the program committee are: Mark 
Jacobs, Escondido Union High; Ila Sorneson, 
Lemon Grove; Gordon K. Wells, San Dieguito; 
Ida F. Colby, Pomerado; David R. Michaels, 
Coronado; Hazel Tripp, Santee; Dr. Ralph I. 
Hale, Oceanside; and Dr. John S. Carroll, San 
Diego County curricu!um coordinator. 


L. Harper Lehman, president of the 
County Teachers Association, under whose 
guidance this committee is working, is a 
teacher in Escondido Union Elementary 
School. Mr. Lehman is active in the com: 
munity life in Escondido and is an ardent 
supporter of his professional organizations. 
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The Objective of Human Relationship 


Here is shown a second series of pictures from Pasadena School Review (Dr. John A. Sexson, Superintendent) visu- 
alizing the Purposes of Education. We present, through courtesy of Courtenay Monsen, editor of the Review, eight 
representative scenes showing the Objective of Human Relationship. (See Sierra Educational News, December, 1940.) 


Respect for Humanity 
Tolerance 


Courtesy 


Social Behavior 


Democracy in the Home 
Family Relationships 


Appreciation of the Home 
Social Institution 


Respect for Humanity. The educated 
person puts human relationships first. 


Friendships. The educated person enjoys 
a rich, sincere, and varied social life. 


Cooperation. The educated person can 
work and play with others. 


Courtesy. The educated person observes 
the amenities of social behavior. 


Appreciation of the Home. The educated 
person appreciates the family as a social 
institution. 


Conservation of the Home. The educated 
person conserves family ideals. 


Homemaking. The educated person is 
skilled in homemaking. 


Democracy in the Home. The educated 
person maintains democratic family rela- 
tionships. 


New Frontiers, edited by Briggs, Jackson, 
Bolenius and Herzberg, a large-format book 
of nearly 800 pages, issued by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, is a compendium of lit- 
erature for senior high school students. It 
widens the reading experience by presenting 
a rich variety of materials. It has much 
special equipment to facilitate teaching and 
learning; price $1.92. 


* * *# 


Guidance in Democratic Living, by Dr. 
Arthur D. Hollingshead, principal, Ashland 
School, East Orange, New Jersey, a book of 
260 pages issued by Appleton-Century, is 
probably the first book in education to 
translate the philosophy of democracy and 
modern theories of learning into actual 
classroom situations and to emphasize so- 
cialization as a major objective of education; 
price $1.80. 


* * * 


Family Life 


Niwereentu year book, Association 
of School Administrators, is entitled Educa- 
tion for Family Life. Chairman of the com- 
mission which prepared this monumental 
classic of 370 pages was Einar W. Jacobsen, 
dean, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh and formerly superintendent of 
schools, Oakland. 


This highly-important monograph should 
have intensive national use among study- 
groups, PTA’s and by all organizations and 
workers dealing with family problems. Con- 
gratulations to the commission upon this 
outstanding guide. Price $2; address Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
1201-16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Homemaking 
Skills 


Conservation of the Home 
Family Ideals 


Cooperation 
Work and Play 


Friendships 
Social Life 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, NORTHERN SECTION 


Lottiellen Johnson, Teacher, Sutter Junior High School, Sacramento; President 


—_— Board of the Class- 
room Department, California Teachers 
Association, Northern Section, held its 
annual meeting in Hotel Sacramento, 
at 10 a. m., April 19. 


The Board members are: Alpine, Martha 
McDaniel, Markleville; Amador, Mabel Osmeyer, 
Jackson; Butte, Hattie Turner, Durham (sec- 
retary) ; Calaveras, Charles Schwoerer, San An- 
dreas; Colusa, Helen Cangiamila, Willows; 
El Dorado, Thomas Flynn, Placerville; Glenn, 
Frances Fotheringhame, Orland; Lassen, Mrs. 
Jimmie Hill, Susanville; Modoc, Marks Smith, 
Alturas (vice-president); Nevada, Elmer 
Stevens, Grass Valley; Placer, H. E. Stevens, 
Auburn; Plumas, Eva Cayot, Portola; Sacra- 
mento County, Virgil Allread, Fair Oaks; Sac- 
ramento City, Eunic K. Tuttle and Lottiellen 
Johnson (president) ; Sierra, E. Allen, Loyalton ; 
Siskyou, Ida Mathewson, Yreka; Sutter, Dolores 
Schultz, Yuba City; Tehama, Alice L. Smith 
(treasurer); Yolo, Mrs. Edith Armstrong, 
Capay; Yuba, Alice Maroney, Marysville. 


Bills pending before the Legislature were 
discussed. Action was deferred until the 
afternoon meeting of the Northern Council. 
A more detailed report was presented by the 
legislative committee at that time. Sick- 
leave and retirement were of the greatest 
concern to the morning group. 

Membership in CTA and NEA were the 
next matters of importance. It is most dis- 
tressing that there should be such a drop in 
members at a time when we need to present 
a united front. We will gain more by sup- 
porting the association and instructing our 
representative concerning our desires than 
by dropping membership as a means of dis- 
approval: On any question the teachers, as 
a whole, must get together and work as a 
unit or they will receive little consideration 
from the voters and taxpayers at large. 
Numerical strength is 
Numbers talk. 

After luncheon the group adjourned to 
the Northern Council Meeting at the Ad- 


ministration Building. 


most important. 


Student Morale 


Lets Keep the Student Morale High 


OC csiiinioas teachers are find- 
ing many ways to help in carrying out 
the defense program. Since there is 
such a feeling of uncertainty in many 
homes, the children are unusually 
restless. Holding the morale of our 
students firm and high is an important 
phase of assisting. A war picture gave 


an illustration of this. Children were 
in a shelter . . . a teacher was calmly 
conducting a class . . . outside the air 
was full of bombers. 


While our children are not forced 
to flee to air shelters, they are upset 
when members of their families leave 
for training. Often this changes their 
mode of living. Some children react 
very badly to a changed home situa- 
tion. Especially is this true if the child 
is sent to live with a relative that he 
does not know very well. 


One young girl was sent to live 
with her grandmother. Her father 
was ordered to Panama. The mother 
and baby brother were to follow if he 
stayed any length of time. The poor 
child had seen her grandmother only 
once before. She was in a very bad 
state of mind from the time she 
learned the news. However, her 
teacher noted her condition and told 
her about the brave little English 
children. She went away feeling that 
she was helping her country. 

A boy heard his mother and father 
quarrelling over the radio. The father 
wanted to hear all the war news, while 
the mother wanted to forget the war 
for awhile. Matters went from bad to 
worse. Finally the father packed his 


Lottiellen Johnson, President 
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things and left. The boy loved both 
of his parents. He wanted his father 
at home. 


Groping about for a solution, he 
decided to get a job and earn enough 
money to make the down payment on 
a small radio for his father. As he 
was a large boy for his age he passed 
himself off as older than he is. His 
sudden poor attendance was reported 
to the main office. The boy was 
sullen and would say nothing. By 
questioning some of his pals, his 
home-room teacher discovered enough 
facts to warrant a visit to his home. 
The parents were ashamed. A united 


‘family allowed the boy to resume his 


former standing in his school work. 


Other children are extremely ner- 
vous. They listen to the horrors por- 
trayed over the radio in one serial 
after another. The effect is anything 
but soothing. Of course it is import- 
ant to know what goes on about us. 
Here again the school can be of 
service by turning the attention of 
these children to more pleasant themes. 

There is a vast difference between 
a sympathetic understanding of a stu- 
dent’s difficulties and of pampering 
his whims. It takes balance and poise 
on the part of the classroom teacher 
to select the best procedure for 
the individual student. The teacher 
should study the symptoms before de- 
ciding upon the remedy. 

While the pupil load is heavy and 
the teacher has little time to devote 
to guidance, if she, herself, is calm and 
if she invites confidences a great deal 
may be accomplished in the few odd 
moments at her disposal. Hinderances 
to subject matter will be removed so 
that the progress in the class will be 
greater. Students do not concentrate 
when they are in a state of emotional 
unheaval. 

The public schools accomplished a 
fine piece of work during the first 
World War. They kept the children 
happy and contented. They gave 
many hours of service wherever 
needed outside of their school work. 
The public felt that the public schools 
were invaluable. Let’s make them feel 
the same today. We can do it now 
as we did then. Such services justify 
the financial support. 
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Junior Colleges 


Report of conference of Central Califor- 
nia Junior College Association, March 8, 
Taft Junior College. 


Henry A. Cross, Dean, San Luis Obispo 
Junior College 


M EMBERS of Central’ Califor- 
nia Junior College Association held 
their annual conference March 8 at 
Taft Junior College. After registra- 
tion sectional meetings were held in 
athletics, forensics, newspapers and 
publicity, Alpha Gamma Sigma, Amer- 
ican institutions, student-body officers, 
associated women students, associated 
men students, dramatics, yearbooks, 
commercial teachers, and music teach- 
ers. 


Following these, a general session 
was held at which the nominating 
committee report for officers was pre- 
sented and accepted. Reverend Da- 
vid Kingman, of San Luis Obispo, ad- 
dressed the group on the topic “Have 
Faith in the Future.” 


The conference then separated into a 
student section and a faculty section, each 
of which held a luncheon meeting. At the 
student luncheon. each student-body pres- 
ident gave a short talk. At the faculty 
luncheon, Plan 5 was presented by John 
B. Griffing, assistant state supervisor for 
related and occupational training in na- 
tional defense programs. Henry A. Cross 
reported on NYA-Junior College Adminis- 
trators Conference at Los Angeles. Fol- 
lowing this, a commission meeting was held 
for the Association officers. 


In the afternoon, the college women met and 
were addressed by Dr. Portia Bell Hume, of 
Berkeley. At the same time, the college men 
heard an address by W. Ballentine Henley, presi- 
ident of the College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


The afternoon section for the faculty consisted 
of presentations on “Basic Services of California 
Public Junior Colleges (progress reports and 
tentative conclusions of the studies being made 
by California public junior colleges under the 
direction of the state junior college committee).” 
The presentations were: general education — Dr. 
John W. Harbeson, principal, Pasadena Junior 
College ; vocational education — Dr. Walter Hep- 
ner, president, San Diego State College; and 
student personnel work — J. O. McDaniel, Bak- 
ersfield Junior College. This section was 
arranged by Grace Bird, dean, Bakersfield 
Junior College. 


A dance was held for the students at 2:30 and 
tea was served to the faculty at 3:40. 


Sectional meetings were in charge of L. J. 
Williams, principal of Visalia Junior College. 
The college womens meeting was in charge of 





Margaret Thomas, Visalia Junior College; the 
college mens meeting was in charge of T. S. 
Taber, Bakersfield Junior College. 
rangements were handled by John G. Howes, 
dean of Taft Junior College, and George Cook, 
president of Taft Junior College Student-Body. 
with his executive council. 


General ar- 


Officers of the Association are: president, 
Henry A. Cross, San Luis Obispo; vice- 
president, Lee Ralston, Coalinga; secretary- 
treasurer, Glen Pinkham, San Luis Obispo; 
commissioner of forensics, E. J. Taylor, 
Reedley; commissioner of athletics, B. E. 
Jamison, Porterville; AMS commissioner, P. 
F. Wilhelmsen, Visalia; AWS commissioner, 
Florence McKinley, Bakersfield; faculty 
representative, Wendal Howe, Taft. 


The Berkeley Festival 


Everett L. Jones, Publicity Director of the 
Berkeley Festival 


@prortuniry for some 1200 talented 
young Californians to work under the ex- 
perienced direction of Sam Hume, George 
Altman, Arthur Fleischer, Barbara Horder 
and with established artists such as John 
Charles Thomas, Vera Schwarz, Gilmor 
Brown, Lois Moran, Nicholas Goldschmidt 
is one of the outstanding features of Berke- 
ley’s 75th Anniversary Celebration com- 
mencing Sunday, May 4, in the Greek 
Theater. 

This community project is carried out and 
supported by the people of Berkeley them- 
selves for their own enjoyment and that of 
all their California neighbors. 


Besides the chance to take part in the 


Samuel J. Hume 
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regular Sunday programs, students in Bay 
Area schools and colleges will be able to 
see many of the Festival offerings free or 


at special prices at Saturday afternoon extra 
performances. 


For university and junior college students 
Offenbach’s operetta Orpheus in the Under- 
world, conducted by Walter Herbert and 
starring the Viennese soprano, Vera 
Schwarz, is scheduled for Saturday, May 17, 
with general admission 25 cents for the 
entire theater. 


Dr. Walter F. Dexter, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, heartily approves 
the invitation extended by the Festival, to 
California secondary school students, to at- 
tend gratis St. Joan, May 31. 


Free to California secondary schools, as 
part of the emphasis on the community 
aspect of the Festival, Bernard Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, starring Elena Miramova, is the offer- 
ing Saturday afternoon, May 31. 


Twelfth Night, which closes the Festival, 
has been scheduled for an extra perform- 
ance Saturday afternoon, June 7, with a 
general admission charge of 25 cents for 
high school and junior high school students 
of the Bay Area. Tickets are available 
through the principal’s office of each school. 


In addition to the matinees especially for 
students, is a concert by Berkeley Young 
People’s Symphony Orchestra open to the 
public without charge Saturday afternoon, 
May 10. 


Information Exchange 


Trormation Exchange on Education 
and National Defense, recently organized in 
U. S. Office of Education, announces its 
first catalog. It lists 103 items, organized 
into 24 loan-packets. Publications, posters, 
outlines, study units, pictorial booklets, re- 
prints of magazine articles all touching on 
some defense plan or problem are listed in 
the catalog. 


Some packets contain materials entirely 
within one field, such as elementary or sec- 
ondary. Others contain materials of more 
general interest and value in two or more 
fields (elementary, secondary, adult, and 
higher education). 


Materials may be borrowed for a period 
of two weeks from the time they are 
received. Franked envelopes or franked 
labels are provided for the return of the 
materials without payment of postage. When 
materials are returned, others may be re- 
quested. 


The catalog may be obtained by writing 
to Information Exchange on Education and 
National Defense, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


Alton E. Scott, District Superintendent, Livermore Elementary Schools; President, 
California Elementary School Principals Association 


Tixess Annual Conference of 
Elementary School Principals 
District Superintendents was 
April 6-9 in San Francisco. 


and 


held 


These meetings were called by Dr. 
Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in co-operation 
with California Elementary School 
Principals Association. Headquarters 
for the conference were at Hotel 
Whitcomb with general sessions being 
held in the Civic Auditorium. 


Approximately 1600 elementary 
school principals and district superin- 
tendents attended this conference. 


The theme was “Democracy in Ed- 
ucation.” Three general sessions were 
held with the discussion based upon 
the general theme. 


In addition to the general sessions 
there were 18 smaller conferences. 
These also used the general theme as 
the basis for discussions. 


The Sunday evening program, 
which served as a reception and in- 
spirational meeting, was held at Hotel 
Whitcomb, Miss Heffernan presiding. 
Words of greeting were extended by 
Superintendent J. P. Nourse of San 
Francisco; Mrs. E. K. Strong, presi- 
dent, California Congress of Parent- 
Teachers; Carrie Daly, chairman of 
the committee on local arrangements 
and president of C.E.S.P.A. Bay Sec- 
tion; Alton E. Scott, president, Cali- 
fornia Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion. Other greetings of the city were 
extended to the conference Monday 
morning by Mayor Angelo J. Rossi of 
San Francisco. 


The general sessions and the group 
conferences were favored with the 
leadership of outstanding California 
educators drawn from the various 
levels of education. Each general ses- 
sion was opened with music provided 
by musical organizations chosen from 
San Francisco schools. 


Tuesday afternoon, April 8, the 
business meeting of the California 


Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion was held. This annual business 
meeting is always held in connection 
with the conference. Reports were 
given by the committees which have 
been at work during the past year. 
Much valuable information collected 
by these groups will be put into the 
hands of school-people during the 
coming year. 


Special luncheons were arranged by 


many of the service clubs in San Fran- 
cisco honoring the elementary princi- 
pals who were also members of the 
various organizations. 


Pi Lambda Theta, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and Phi Delta Kappa held 
special luncheons Tuesday, April 8. 
These were all very well attended, 
and provided an opportunity for prin- 
cipals of the state, who are members 
of these organizations, to meet and 
discuss educational problems together. 


Tuesday morning members of Na- 


tional Department of Elementary 


Alton E. Scott, President 
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School Principals met for breakfast at 
Hotel Whitcomb. This gathering was 
very efficiently presided over by 
Sarah Young, principal of Parker 
School, Oakland, and a member of 
the executive board of the national 
department. The program provided 
was most enjoyable, and the large 
group which attended exemplified the 
keen interest that California princi- 
pals show in the affairs of the na- 
tional department. 


An added attraction was a group of 
commercial exhibits. The exhibitors 
endeavored not only to exhibit their 
products but to render definite serv- 
ice to the school people of California. 
The Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation is grateful for this co- 
operation. 


Conference Banquet 


Social highlight of the conference 
was the banquet held Tuesday eve- 
ning at Hotel Whitcomb. Approxi- 
mately 400 principals and guests at- 
tended this banquet, enjoyed an ex- 
cellent dinner, special entertainment, 
and an evening of general good fel- 
lowship. 


The general arrangements for the 
conference were in the hands of Miss 
Daly. Every detail was carefully 
planned and executed, and the success 
of the conference is greatly due to 
her efforts and the splendid co-opera- 
tion which she received from the 
principals of the Bay Section. 


The conference was closed Wednes- 
day afternoon with a most inspira- 
tional address by Dr. Dexter. Through 
his remarks the elementary principals 
and district superintendents returned 
to their respective school districts rec- 
ognizing more keenly their responsi- 
bility to the children of California. 


We, who are charged with the care 
of elementary school children in Cali- 
fornia, are deeply indebted to the 
work of Dr. Dexter, Miss Heffernan 
and the entire State Department of 
Education for the services they are 
rendering through these conferences. 
We are already anticipating the 1942 
Conference. 
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THEIR 


MERRY-GO- 
ROUND 

By KUYKENDALL 
aa HARDING 
A new pre- primer for supplemen- 


tary use; story in pictures, mini- 
mum of text. 


NUMBER PLAY 
By CLARK and CUSHMAN 


A pre-number book for beginners. 


AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

By PATTERSON, LITTLE, 
and BURCH 


Realistic presentation of econom- 
ics; half- or full-year course. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Edited by 

WALTER SCOTT MONROE 


A monumental work, offering for 
the first time a critical inventory 
of educational research in one con- 
venient volume. 


LEADERS in READING 


For Elementary Schools 


THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
GATES, HUBER, 

AYER, PEARDON 


Complete course of basal and sup- 
plementary materials, for grades 16. 


For High Schools 


READING AND 
THINKING 
CENTER and PERSONS 


Three-book series for the develop- 
ment and improvement of reading 
techniques and comprehension. 

Grades 7-12. 


A WEALTH OF 
MODERN MATERIALS 
for 


A HOST OF 
SCHOOL NEEDS 





The NEW HEALTH AND 


GROWTH SERIES 
By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 


A new program in health education for elementary schools, 
grades 1-9. 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 

By BAIR, NEAL, FOSTER, STORM, SANDERS 

Language taught as a social skill; program complete this spring, 
grades 3-8. 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 
Edited by CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS 


For the education of children in the American way. Complete now 
for grades 1-8. 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS—Book One 
By ULLMAN and HENRY 


A new first-year Latin by these famous authors whose books lead 
all others in modern high-school study. 


LIFE SCIENCE 
By BENEDICT, KNOX and STONE 


A new biology for high schools; emphasis on knowledge of biology 
for practical life-use. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
By SEYMOUR and SMITH 


Stands out from all the rest for its simplification of phases most 
troublesome to pupils. 


SENIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
By LENNES 


Every topic, every problem of immediate utility value. For 
advanced students. 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 
By RUSSELL and BRIGGS 


A new stirring and challenging study of our American way of life 
for high-school pupils. 
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PUPILS 


PROGRESS REPORTS 


D. T. Dawe, Auburn, Supervisor of Instruction, Placer County Schools 


= to parents on the 
progress and needs of their children 
is one of the problems that has 
been receiving much attention among 
parents and teachers in recent years. 
Placer County schools, under Super- 
intendent Elwyn H. Gregory, made an 
extensive study of the problem during 
1939-40, resulting in the development 
and adoption of new Progress Reports 
i this county. 


Any report-card used should be devel- 
oped by the teachers, parents and children 
working together. 


The following interested persons volunteered 
to serve on the steering committee: Mrs, Mil- 
dred Packson, Edgewood; Earl E. Gates, Loomis 
Union; Louise Baille, Penryn; Mrs. Clarence 
Reeves, Newcastle; Mrs. Eva Rasmussen, Alta 
Vista; Jean Gilleran, Ophir; Charles Irwin, Au- 
burn Union; Beatrice Rees, Valley View; Mar- 
velle Landreth, Rocklin; Mrs. Mary Bender, 
Eureka Union; Karl L. Bayless, Lincoln Union ; 
Gladys Kirby. Colfax; D. T. Dawe, supervisor of 
instruction; and Elwyn H. Gregory, superinten- 
dent of schools. 

This committee gave generously of their 
time and thought in studying pertinent 
literature, examining hundreds of report 
forms in use in various places in the coun- 
try, talking with parents, children and other 
teachers, meeting together to discuss and 
evaluate their findings and individual ideas. 


As time went on a more nearly common 
philosophy began to evolve within the com- 
mittee. It became clear that the traditional 
competitive method of reporting by the use 
of arbitrary grades (letters or figures) was 
inadequate, unwise, and contrary to their 
own philosophy because it failed to consider 
individual differences and to convey to the 
parents a correct impression of the purposes 
of the school. 


The consensus of opinion within the 
committee was: (1) that the parent-teacher 
conference was, potentially, the most nearly- 
adequate method of reporting and (2) that 
the informal note written by the teacher 
had many advantages, but (3) that either 
or both used exclusively had limitations in 
actual practice. Due to large classes, the 
time required, and teacher-indifference in 
some cases, parent-teacher conferences are 
neglected and the informal note is apt to 
become extremely brief and inadequate from 
the parents standpoint. 


In an effort to avoid the disadvantages 
of an arbitrary grading system and yet give 
the parents. more information than they 
commonly receive in an informal note, the 
committee decided to employ the comment 
technic of reporting progress and needs on 


@ report enumerating specific traits, habits, 
and skills to guide the teacher in making 
comments. 


These habits and skills fall under 7 head- 
ings: Work habits and social growth, 
Healthful living, Social studies, Reading, 
Arithmetic, Language arts, and Art and 
music. For example, under Work habits 
and social growth, such specifics as Ac- 
cepts responsibility, Gets along well with 
others, Is courteous, Plans work, Finishes 
work started, etc., are listed. Under Read- 
ing, is placed Understands what he reads, 
Reads with reasonable speed, Reads well 
orally and Reads widely. 


Sufficient space is provided after each 
specific trait or skill for a pertinent com- 
ment by the teacher. Thus, the plan is 
more flexible than would be possible under 
any rigid grading system and the card is 
more diagnostic. After the specific skill 
Understands what he reads, the teacher 
might write, Fiction, yes; Factual material, 
no.; or A wider home reading would help; 
or Is receiving special help; or Does not 
concentrate, etc. 


Pertinent Comments 


In Language arts the comment following 
the specific skill may be, Expresses ideas 
well in speech, Talks well before a group, 
or Needs encouragement, or Should talk 
more distinctly, or Yes, Interestingly, etc. 

Space is provided for general comments 
o1 notes by the teacher, to take care of any 
situation not covered in the regular items, 
and for parents comments. 


Specific skills in the three R's are re- 
ported upon to the parents, as well as upon 
abilities and habits in social living. 


While general philosophy and plan for 
indicating progress received most atttention, 
considerable thought was given to the physi- 
cal form. In order to have a copy of the 
report on file in the school at all times and 
yet avoid the necessity of writing the infor- 
mation twice, cards are made out in dupli- 
cate (using a snap-out form). When the 
teacher has finished filling in the form, the 
original is torn out, folded down the 
middle, and sent to the parents in an en- 
velope; the duplicate is torn out and filed 
in the child's Individual Cumulative-Folder 
for reference and guidance purposes. 


The committee worked as closely as pos- 
sible with all teachers in the county in an 
attempt to develop a card satisfactory to 
all. At meetings held in different sections 
of the county, rough drafts of the proposed 
report forms were presented to all teachers 
for their reactions, suggestions and critti- 
cisms. The cards in mimeographed form 
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were also tried out in many classrcoms and 
actually sent to the parents for their reac- 
tions before the final draft was printed. 


The committee recognized the necessity 
for having teachers and parents understand 
the method and plan of the new Progress 
Reports as well as the basic philosophy be- 
hind them. A bulletin, Suggestions for 
Use of Progress Reports, was prepared, 
explained, and distributed to the teachers. 
Methods of preparing and informing chil- 
dren and parents were suggested in the 
bulletin. In practically every school in the 
county someone presented and explained 
the new forms to parents at a PTA meet- 
ing, mothers club meeting, or one called 
for that express purpose. In most cases the 
teacher discussed the report with the child 


_ before sending it home and a letter of ex- 


planation was enclosed with all cards as a 
further media of explanation. 


Parents reactions and comments re- 
garding the Progress Report are extremely 
favorable. They say they have more defi- 
nite information as to the child's actual 
progress and needs, and are therefore in a 
better position to work cooperatively with 
the school. Due to the necessity of having 
tc analyze and diagnose each child in order 
to make an intelligent report teachers find 
that they know more about their children 
than ever before. 


The time required for each card is 
probably a little longer than hereto- 
fore, but surely the progress and well- 
being of each child justify 15-30 min- 
utes of the teacher's time three or four 
times a year for the purpose of study- 
ing each individual situation and mak- 
ing plans for improvement. 


Teachers in Placer County know 
that the Progress Report is not a 
panacea for all reporting evils, but 
they do feel they have made great 
progress. 


Pan-Americana 


Visual Aids Checklist 


Dr. LILI HEIMERS, director of the 


visual aids service, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, has is 
sued Pan-Americana, a 33-page mimeo- 
graphed check-list, annotated and classified, 
of visual and teaching aids on Spain, Spain 
in the United States, and Latin-America, 
including charts, exhibits, films, pictures, 
slides and publications, available from many 
scurces; price 50 cents; stamps not ac- 
ceptable. 
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PATRIOTISM 


Philip Garner, 8th Grade, Hollister Grammar School, San Benito County 


Recently in San Benito County, during 
Americanism Week, the Hollister Junior 
Chamber of Commerce sponsored, in all the 
elementary schools of the county, an essay 
and poster contest on Americanism. The 


pupil response was spontaneous and admir- 
able. 


C. C. Trimble, district superintendent, 
Hollister Elementary Schools, states, “They 
wrote their essays and did their posters be- 
cause they seemed to want to actively par- 
ticipate and express themselves in this 
Americanism program and also demonstrate 
to the public that they have very definite 
ideas about patriotism and loyalty to our 
democratic form of government.” 


We take pleasure in publishing an es- 
say which won first award in Hollister 
Schools, Elementary School Division.—Ed. 


Tx first people to come to this 
country were the smartest, toughest, 
luckiest, leanest, all around know- 
ingest people on God’s green earth. 
Their way of living became the hand- 
somest way of living human beings 
had ever had. Their institutions were 
the institutions history had been wait- 
ing for. Who they were, what they 
were, never bothered the Americans. 
They had all the origins of Europe in 
their veins before the century was 
over — all the races a man ever heard 
of and a lot more beside! 


Races didn’t bother the Americans. 
They were something a lot better 
than any race. They were a People. 
They were the first self-created people 
in the history of the world. And their 
manners were their own business, and 
so were their politics. And so, but 
ten time more so, were their souls. An 
American was a man who never asked 
anyone anything, who he was or 
where he came from or what he did, 
because it was answer enough — in 
America —to be a man. 


To me the name America symbolizes an 
idea and suggests a way of life. And the 
more I study its history the more significant 
becomes its birth and the more far reaching 
its destiny. 


American hospitality is proverbial. Was 
there ever anything to compare with the 
open-hearted reception accorded a foreign 


visitor? Nothing is too good for him. No 
one bothers to inquire who his ancestors 
were. 


America can never fail so long as we pre- 
serve a free educational system, freedom of 
opportunity, a jealous regard for individual 
rights and a constantly-lessening sense of 
class distinction. This matter of class dis- 
tinction has always seemed to me one of 
the most important factors in the preser- 
vation of American ideals, a factor which 
distinguishes this country from all lands 
where hereditary privilege or a titled aris- 
tocracy exists. In America we have fer- 
vent loyalty to a way of life, to a kind of 
society that presents definite promises to 
the most humble of its citizens. In this 
free atmosphere is an electric sparkle that 
spells hope for every legitimate ambition. 
And a minimum of class distinction is our 
guarantee of maximum opportunity for each 
individual in each generation. 


We must do more than wave flags and 
sing God Bless America. We who choose 
America must remember that if the privi- 
leges we enjoy are worth living for, they 
are also worth dying for. I believe that 


HALLOCK 
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every American should daily thank God for 
the privilege of living in the United States. 
And if this expression of gratitude applies 
to those born here, it is at this fateful hour 
50 times more applicable to naturalized 
Americans. 


Peace 


Alberta Dredla, Home Economics Teacher, 
Palo Verde High School, Blythe 


A contentment that seems to grow, 
Where life reflects its steady glow. 


A breath expanded after war 
Believing there will be no more. 


A feeling that isn’t told in words, 
Yet likened to the song of birds. 


A plain design for living made 
From promises that do not fade. 


* %* * 


Work and Practice Book for Speech Im- 
provement, a record of individual progress 
with material for home practice, by Grace 
A. McCullough, teacher of Speech Improve- 
ment, New York City Schools, 176 pages, 
is published by Expression Company, Bos- 
ton. 


Safe and Healthy 


The popular new series for grades 1-8 


— that presents the essentials of safety and health by 
beginning with the pupil’s everyday experiences; 


—that makes the subject real and understandable by 
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gradually expanding those experiences; 


— that includes practical instruction in the prevention of 
common sickness and injury; 


— that features unit organization, simple style, abundant 
activities, stimulating illustrations, and teachers’ manuals. 


Send for further information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 





SALVAGED BOYS 


Doris R. Worrell, Assistant Supervisor of Attendance, Los Angeles City Schools 


vans delinquency reduced 
60-70% during a three-year period is 
the startling achievement of the busy 
harbor-town of San Pedro when po- 
lice records showed a delinquency rate 
far in excess of the normal figures ac- 
cording to population. 


San Pedro, in addition to all the 
problems of the average community, 
has the complications of Navy and 
Army bases, a large fishing-fleet 
manned by various racial groups, a 
colony of Mexican “crop-followers”, 
a large waterfront area of cheap beer 
and taxi-dance halls patronized by 
Filipinos and the shifting group of 
professional prostitutes. Following the 
repeal of the prohibition amendment 
there were by actual count 600 sa- 


loons and beer halls in 6 square 
blocks. 


Such is the “lower” side of Pacific 
Avenue, while on the “upper” side 
with the exception of spotted areas, 
life flows along lines of the average 
American community. 


Social workers, educators and a few 
public-spirited citizens carried on an 
educational campaign for years in an 
effort to awaken public consciousness 
to the fact that conditions in one part 


of the community affect the whole 
community. 


Three major factors entered the picture 
which resulted in the lowering of the de- 
linquency rate: 


1. Transfer of Homer Toberman Settle- 
ment House, a community chest agency, 
from Los Angeles to within walking dis- 
tance of “Mexican Hollywood” and “Happy 
Hollow”, major delinquency areas. 


2. Establishment of a boys club. 


3. Additional playground space made 
available both day and night under super- 
vision of Los Angeles Playground Depart- 
ment. 


A group of businessmen, The Civitans, 
became impressed with figures of the high 
delinquency rate. The idea of a boys club 
was born after Civitans had taken two or 
three boys at a time on trips. The boys 


expressed themselves freely. They wanted 
a club they could run themselves. 

An old building was rented and reno- 
vated with the help of interested boys. A 
strong newspaper publicity program was 
carried out and the club launched. Con- 
tinued cooperation by the local paper has 
kept the needs and achievements of the 
club before the public. 


It was announced in May, 1938 that ap- 
plication for membership would be re- 
ceived; 250 signed up at once. Other ap- 
plications followed rapidly. WPA workers’ 
checked the applications to eliminate those 
not eligible, the original intent being that 
only under-privileged boys would be per- 
mitted to belong. Sufficient funds made 
it possible ot accept others. 


Building and Sponsors 


After two moves, the club is now lo- 
cated in an old San Pedro High School 
building. A financial campaign was con- 
ducted by Aron Farringer of the Boys Club 
of America. Other funds were raised by 
benefit dances, sale of Christmas trees by 
the boys and through donations. Adult 
groups have sponsored various activities. 
Lions Club sponsors the woodshop, Kiwanis 
Club a drama club, A F of L a baseball 
game, YMCA a swimming club. CIO long- 
shoremen sponsored a benefit football game. 
Volunteers from Army and Navy came to 
teach the boys to box. A local dentist is 
donating showers. Many other helpers 
might be mentioned. The club has become 
a real community project with a prospec: 
tive budget of $8,000 a year. 


When the club became affliated with 
Boys Clubs of America it became necessary 
to replace WPA leadership with a trained 
worker. 


The club has an average daily attendance 
of 150. It is, open every day except Sun- 
day . Some of the provisions for activities 
are: 


1. Completely equipped gymnasium and box- 
ing ring. 


2. Senior recreation room furnished with pool 
tables, ping pong, billiard table, piano and 
stage. 


8. Recreation-room for junior boys equipped 
with games. 


4. Library with many fine books and maga- 
zines furnished by Dana Junior High PTA. 
(“Where a fellow can go and read in peace— 
sometimes.”’) 


5. Well-equipped kitchen, where the boys 
learn to cook. (“Some of these guys are hot 
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cooks and some can’t do anything but get the 
kitchen dirty.’’) 


6. Photography-room where classes are held. 


7. Broadcasting station. The boys broadcast 
their own programs throughout the club. 


8. Well-equipped radio-room. 


9. Newspaper-club room where the club pa- 
per is edited. 


10. Woodshop, stamp club and other activity 
groups. 


Asutetic contests are held with boys 
clubs from other communities. 

Approximately 200 boys enjoyed a week's 
camping experience this year at Lake Elsi- 
nore, the leaders being members of Civitan 
Club; cost to the boys was $1 each. 


The Civitans take the boys on shorter 
expeditions such as to radio shows in Hol- 
lywood or boxing matches at Wilmington 
Bowl. The sponsors have been learning 
much by experience and are eliminating 
some of the objectional features. 


The boys pay no dues but operate on the 
merit system. It is the only club in Amer- 
ica which has been able to do so. Four 
merits are allowed for each hour of work 
and ten merits pay for a month's dues. Ad- 
ditional merits enable them to enjoy some 
of the expeditions previously mentioned. 


A Republic 


The boys elect their own officers and a 
Junior Board of Directors which meets with 
the Senior Board of Directors, made up of 
members chosen from the Civitans. The 
sponsors are known as associate members 
and many a businessman proudly displays 
in his office or shop a framed certificate 
with his name under the heading of Boys 
Club of America printed on an embossed 
sunburst. 


The pledge taken by new members in- 
cludes religious, social citizenship and ed- 
ucational obligations and a promise to obey 
the rules of the club. 


Beginners Class 


Elizabeth Hemmy, Student, San Jose 
State College 


Your cobalt eyes are wide and mo 
tionless, 


Your face, still framed by wispy baby hair, 

Expresses nothing but placidity. 

You dangle two short legs, yet plump and 
round, 

And slumping in your chair you sigh and 
muse. 
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RADIO IN THE CLASSROOM 


Gertrude Dickerson, Teacher of English and Oral English, Santa Barbara High School 


Ew teachers are making full use 
of the radio as an asset to classroom 
work, 

For the most part, listening to 
broadcasts of world events, or to a na- 
tional convention, or to a town-meet- 
ing seems to be the major use to 
which radio is put. Even with this 
limited use, if one includes the entire 
broadcast and makes a careful study 
of each part, much is learned. 

First comes the advertisement. The 
psychology used in the effort to sell 
reveals much concerning modern 
man’s scale of values. A closer look 
at this part of the program brings to 
light the consumer's right to his 
money's worth. His money’s worth 
in radio program material or in the 
purchased article? Or both? If both, 
in what ratio? 

Every program emphasizes taste, 
good and bad, in materials as well as 
in manner of presentation. This ques- 
tion of taste presents a fund of topics 
for study: censorship, courtesy, bal- 
anced program offerings, the building 
of a finer social order. 

When the study reaches the pro- 
gram content, the quality of the 
minds influencing, in fact, shaping, 
public opinion by use of radio should 
be weighed carefully, for the radio 
will play an ever increasing part in 
public affairs in the future. The lis- 
tening public should be capable of 
“debunking” Buncombe. In fact, Mr. 
Edgar Dale states‘ that if we can 
“substitute intelligent anallysis for 
gullibility, critical mindedness for 
sponge-mindedness”, we have “the 
nub of the whole educational prob- 
lem.” 


In general the use of the radio for the 
study of program content is being well 


1. Movie-Radio-Press — an Inquiry, — Edgar 
Dale. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. 

2. How to use Radio in the Classroom — Com- 
mittee of Teachers, Ohio State University, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, 1939. 

The American School of the Air — Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 1940-41. 

8. In lecture before Santa Barbara Womans 
Club, February 5, 1941. 

4. They Dramatize Their Teaching — George 
Kent. Reader’s Digest, March, 1941. 





handled. Pamphlets giving teacher-aid are 
available and good.? The creative field in 
student development has as yet made little 
use of what radio has to offer, yet it too 
is full of possibilities. 

A composition written to be read by an- 
other as a radio script must be gone over 
to catch errors in sentence construction, to 
insert all necessary punctuation, and if pos- 
sible to recognize and correct misspelled 
words. There is more corrective force in 
a student remarking: 

“That sentence doesn’t make sense,” or 
“What's that word?” or, “Why didn’t you 
put a comma between those clauses? I 
couldn’t get the idea the way you had it 
punctuated,” than in a carefully blue-pen- 
ciled teacher-corrected paper. Reports 
might take on a town meeting air, or writ- 
ten tests might be replaced occasionally by 
“Information Please” oral quizzes, or a 
spelling lesson might become a spelling bee, 
or book reports a “Between the Book Ends” 
series, presented by gifferent class members. 
All are there waiting to aid in pointing up 
the class work, ready to streamline the train 
of classroom thinking. 


George V. Denny recently scored edu- 
cators for making education dull.® He 
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agrees with George Kent that all great edu- 
cators have been showmen,‘ and believes 
that the dullness of teaching would be 
overcome if instructors saw and used the 
drama found in the subject matter. 


How full of possibilities are historical, 
musical, literary, and even scientific ma- 
terials! Events, personalities, facts take on 
new life and interest if a group of students 
bring these events, personalities, or facts to 
life by writing and presenting them in a 
radio play! 


Such an activity gives real impetus and 
purpose to cooperative class work: research 
workers, script writers, typists, the drama- 
tically or musically trained students, critical 
listeners, — all have something to contrib- 
ute. 


During the class presentation hour, boys 
from radio shop courses skillfully handle the 
loud speaking equipment used for the 
“broadcast.” An additional “studio force” 
assembles screens to be used in constructing 
the studio on the day of presentation. 


Yes, the air is full of classroom material, 
isn’t it? Material that is yours merely by 
twirling the dial onto new programs of 
class procedure. 
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ACCENT ON CITIZENSHIP 


Arthur C. Hearn, Principal, Mount Shasta High School, Siskiyou County 


Ayu the intricate problems in- 
volved in formulating curricula for 
the heterogenous student bodies en- 
rolled in the modern high school — 
curricula which must provide for the 
satisfaction of requirements set up by 
higher institutions, as well as those 
which are designed for youngsters 
destined to conclude their formal edu- 
cation there—the secondary school 
principal and his staff are in danger 
of neglecting, to a certain extent at 
least, the objective most vital to the 
schools of a Republic — that of good 
citizenship. 

It is not the intent here to imply 
that the educator of today is unmind- 
ful of this principal role of the pro- 
fession in a land dependent upon an 
intelligent use of the franchise by its 
citizenry, but rather to point out that 
definite emphasis upon the import- 
ance of citizenship is sometimes lack- 
ing in our schools as we continue to 
place major stress upon goals more 
concrete and more easily measurable. 


We Launch a Plan 


In 1938 there was inaugurated in 
this high school a plan for giving 
greater attention to the objective of 
citizenship —a plan which proposed 
to bring about on the part of faculty, 
pupils, and patrons alike a continuous 
recognition of the fundamental plank 
in the platform of educating “all the 
children of all the people.” 


Several hypotheses governed the 
thinking that produced the plan as 
originally conceived. In the first place, 
it was felt that the mere inclusion in 
the curriculum of a course in citizen- 
ship would in many respects fall short 
of the mark. There is the danger that 
such a course may lend encourage- 
ment to the belief that citizenship can 
exist in isolation—as a thing apart 
from the everyday conduct and life 
of the individual. 

Secondly, it was considered desir- 
able to steer clear of any attempt to 
evaluate citizenship by the usual 
classroom methods. Such _ technics 


might easily create the impression that 
good citizenship was attainable by the 
relatively simple expedient of “read- 
ing about” it, discussing the subject 
in the abstract, or in learning the 
“correct” answers to a variety of ques- 
tions. 


In the light of the foregoing state- 
ments, a system was put into effect 
whereby every student was rated, at 
periodic intervals throughout the 
school year, by each member of the 
faculty with whom he had been as- 
sociated during that interval. Ratings 
thus were made not only by teachers 
with whom the student had his 
classes but were also forthcoming 
from all members of the faculty who 
had an opportunity to observe him as 
a participant in any other phase of 
school life. Illustrations of such non- 
classroom activities are athletics, li- 
brary, social events, and dramatics, to 
mention only a few. These ratings 
represent the judgment of the teacher 
as to the degree to which the student 
has lived up to the criteria of good 
citizenship — criteria which, by the 
way, have been discussed thoroughly 
in student-body meetings as well as 
in each classroom at the beginning of 
the year and at such other times as 
considered desirable. 


Composite Rating 


After ratings as described above 
have been submitted by the faculty, 
a composite rating is worked out, and 
this composite represents the student’s 
Citizenship Standing for the given in- 
terval of the school year. “Citizen- 
ship” is included with the “regular” 
subjects on reports to parents, and 
thus is not only considered worthy of 
a place along side of such old stand- 
bys as language and mathematics, but 
is regarded as being more important 
than any other part of the curriculum. 
Such a concept would seem to be in 
keeping with the philosophy ex- 
pounded in recent publications by such 
students as Newlon and Beard, and in 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


the reports of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission. 


The writer is aware that the plan 
as outlined is open to criticism — not 
unanswerable, however —on several 


counts. The ratings are to a large degree 
subjective in nature. Experience has borne 
out the belief, nevertheless, that errors due 
to subjectivity tend to offset each other 
when a battery of ratings is used to make 
up the final report. There has been, in 
general, a close correlation between ratings 
by the faculty and self-ratings which stu- 
dents are encouraged to make for them- 
selves. 


A second common reaction to such a plan 
is that the ratings are a type of “extrinsic 
motivation” —that students will tend to 
work for the rating rather than for what 
it represents. ‘The criticism that the mo- 
tivation is extrinsic is acknowledged, but 
it is not felt that that the device should 
be abandoned on those grounds. It is the 
feeling of those who are using the plan 
that it is better evaluated on the results 
obtained rather than on a criterion which 
exists to a far greater degree in philosophy 
than in practice. 


Good Results 


What have been some of the results of 
this device? Has it brought about desir- 
able changes in the thoughts and actions 
of the youngsters? The worth of any 
practice, if our philosophy be sound, must 
be determined in the light of our answer 
to the second of the above questions. 


1. It is believed that the plan has suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a greater recogni- 
tion of the importance of good citizenship 
in American democracy. Evidence on this 
point is being furnished continuously in the 
reactions of both parents and youngsters. 
2. This recognition has led to a desire, on 
the part of all concerned, to effect an im- 
provement in citizenship. 3. The effort to 
improve has brought with it an increasing 
understanding of the very thing in which 
improvement is sought — namely, the con- 
cept of citizenship itself. Not long ago, 
for example, it was not uncommon for a 
student to feel that merely being “passive” 
and “docile” in the classroom constituted 
good citizenship. This, as well as other 
related misconceptions, have slowly been 
corrected. In their places have come more 
sound and realistic understandings of this 
vital role of the school. 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that the above plan is by no means con: 
sidered utopian or final. It may turn out 
merely to be a first step toward a much 
more effective system. 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


OUR TRAFFIC PATROL FACES A STORM 


Marilyn Hiney, 5th and 6th Grade Teacher, Del Monte School, Monterey 


ap EMOCRACY — a word of para- 
mount concern to the thinking world 
of today, is also sounding a keynote 
in the educational program of our 
schools. There is an ever-increasing 
effort on the part of educators to 
strengthen in the minds of children, a 
consciousness of our “living” Re- 
public. 


Far from being merely a form of 
government or an expression for a 
standard of living, it must be an ever- 
growing experience in the hearts of 
children that directs a way of living. 
Democracy holds in the foreground, 
among other privileges, the responsi- 
bility of the individual to participate 
in its duties. 


It is a stimulating experience, in 
watching children, to see democracy 
at work. This is evidenced, not only 
in displays of emotional patriotism, 
but in the individual participation in 
accepted responsibilities. 


The following illustrates this pro- 
gram working in our schools: 


One bright, calm morning, not so long 
ago, a terrific windstorm suddenly de- 
scended upon us. Dust, blowing in thick 
blinding clouds, slipped in mysteriously 
through closed windows and made every- 
one nervous and gritty. Doors slammed and 
a quiet first hour was shattered. Shortly 
before the noon bell the storm reached its 
peak. 


The traffic patrol, a group of 6-8 boys, 
Sth and 6 th graders, is organized to direct 
school traffic across streets during intermis- 
sions in the school day. It filed out just 
before 12 o'clock into the thick of the 
storm. The boys, grinning (for this was ex- 
citing), donned mackintoshes and hats, and 
bent to the wind, slowly made their way 
to their stations. For the first time in the 
semester the captain was absent, so the lead- 
ership was placed on a competent but un- 
tried assistant-captain. 


As the bell rang for the noon dismissal 
of the children, it was apparent that some- 
thing was wrong. Wild shouts, screams and 
two excited gatherings on the playground 
sent me scurrying out into the worst wind- 
storm I have ever witnessed. 


One of the basketball standards had just 


blown over and several large limbs of our 
cypress trees had crashed to the ground. 
Others promised to follow shortly. But I 
was far from being the only one to sense 
the danger. The closest traffic patrol mem- 
ber took the situation in, noting too the 
wildly-twisting branches right over the heads 
ot the children going in and out of the 
grounds, 


This member immediately ran to notify 
the assistant captain of the trouble. The 
assistant captain in the meantime had just 
noticed that numerous trees were over or 
falling along the walk that the children took 
going home for lunch. 


Our Patrol in Action 


Quickly the patrol reorganized its rou- 
tine. Stationing themselves at intervals 
along the street and near the trees, they 
cautioned all children away from the 
danger-points, directing all walking to and 
from school to the other side of the street. 
Qne of the patrol members was sent to see 
that the basketball standards were closely 
guarded. Another patrol member was sent 
into the room where I had finally herded 
everyone for lunch. To this group the an- 
nouncement was made as to what the traffic 
patrol was doing. 


The gathered children were cautioned to 
keep away from all trees and poles and 
warned that if any wires were observed 
blown down, they should not touch them 
but should notify the nearest traffic patrol 
boy. With this the messenger left to re- 
sume his post. He stayed on duty the en- 
tire noon hour, as did the rest of the patrol. 
Lunches were eaten standing on duty in 
spite of the gallons of dust blowing down 
the street. 


At one o'clock a tired but quietly tri- 
umphant troop filed in, calmly reported to 
me, “No one hurt,” and the arithmetic 
period commenced. 


Paoressor William T. Skilling, State 
College, San Diego, is author of Tours 
Through the World of Science, a general 
science textbook, published by McGraw-Hill 
and now appearing in a fine new revised 
edition. First issued in 1933, Professor 
Skilling’s commendable text has won wide 
use nationally. Price $1.70. 





ESSENTIAL FACTS 
OF THE 
STRATHMORE 
PLAN 


1. Developed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California. 


2. Offers 

(a) A complete, printed pro- 
gram of definite individualized 
practice sheets for pupils of any 
grade in English and Arithmetic. 


(b) A flexible and purposeful 
program that keeps the child in 
mind at every step. 


(c) A program free from 
waste, thereby enabling the child 
and the teacher to get a maxi- 
mum return in results attained. 


3. Areas of subject matter de- 
veloped 


5 Grade No. 

Arithmetic Level Printed Pages 
Meanings 1-3 150 
Whole Numbers 3-8 173 
Fractions 5-8 172 
Percentage 7-8 100 

English 
Capitalization 3-6 192 
Punctuation 3-6 125 
Good Usage 3-6 95 
Grammar 5-7 112 


4. Reasonably priced—10 pages 
of printed sheets of testing and 
practice 1 cent, 500 pages of any 
one page for 45 cents. Sold only 
in multiples of 10. No order 
accepted for less than $1. 


Address all inquiries to 


J. W. Swartz 
Alexandria Hotel 
Los Angeles, California 


or 


Strathmore Company 


Aurora, Illinois 


. 


Citizenship Lessons 


D. L. Hennessey, adult education super- 
visor and formerly teacher in citizenship 
departments of Berkeley and San Francisco, 
some years ago wrote a practical manual, 
Twenty-Five Lessons in Citizenship, which 
quickly attained wide use because of its 
many excellent features. Mr. Hennessey 
has now brought out the 48th edition of 
this admirable manual; price 50 cents plus 
postage and sales tax. Address him at 1009 
Oxford Street, Berkeley. The manual is 
also on sale at many book stores. 


The booklet, revised and published twice 
yearly, has an annual circulation of 20,000 
copies. It is used by a high percentage of 
California’s prospective citizens of alien 
birth as a basis for preparation, and by 
scores of elementary and high schools as a 
supplementary text. Special editions are is- 
sued for Washington and Montana. 


* * * 


Student-Teachers 


THE EDUCATION CLUB OF MILLS 
COLLEGE 


Elizabeth Minnes, President 


As a basis for reorganizing the Education 
Club of Mills College a constitution was 
formulated and adopted. Primarily the 
club desires “to afford an opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas and for the discus 
sion of problems in the teaching profes- 
sion.” In increasing the interest in the 
teaching profession, the program reaches 
out from the practice-teaching student vi- 
tally interested in her profession to the pro- 
spective teacher among undergraduate stu- 
dents. Like most other education clubs 
ours has advisors— Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
convenor of the School of Education, and 
Doris Dozier, Recorder and Director of 
Placement. 


The club offers at its meetings oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with new 
trends in education. At the first regular 
meeting the advisors discussed with the 
group the annual conference of California 
city, county and district superintendents of 
schools, the California school supervisors’ 
conference, and President Sproul’s confer- 
ence on education and the national emer- 
gency. Another important meeting offered 
an informal talk by Dean Rusk, dean of 
Mills College faculty previous to his recall 
to army service. Having had both military 
and educational experience, he was well- 
qualified to speak on educational aspects of 
the present defense program. 


As a member of California Student 
Teachers Association, Bay Section, our club 
members were among those who enjoyed 
the inter-collegiate meeting held in March 


on University of California campus, Berke- 
ley. The following week-end was the cli- 
max of many weeks of preparation for the 
annual formal Education Dinner, given each 
spring for the purpose of getting better 
acquainted with supervisors, teachers, and 
administrative officers in Bay Area school 
systems. Each student-teacher had the pri- 
vilege of introducing her supervising teach- 
ers to other practice teachers, guests, and 
faculty members. 


This spring the guest speakers were Dr. Rein- 
hardt, president of Mills College, William E. 
Ewing, superintendent of Oakland Public 
Schools, and Madame Milhaud, wife of a mem- 
ber of Mills College music faculty and eminent 
French composer. The club also had the pleas- 
ure of having as guests Dr. Sherman Brown, 
advisor of CSTA Bay Section, and CSTA Bay 
Section officers. 


Recently the club sponsored a lecture on 
Liberia by Dr. John Harvey Furbay, assist- 
ant professor of education at Mills College 
and for three years president of College 
of West Africa in Liberia. 

The Education Club is interested in work- 
ing in the defense program and has planned 
a recreational project for a group of en- 
listed men. 


University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, has recently issued 
Punahou — 1841-1941, the first hundred 
years in the life of a great school, by Mary 
Charlotte Alexander and Charlotte Peabody 
Dodge. 

Founded in Honolulu by missionaries to 
the Sandwich Islands, Punahou received 
many children from California in the early 
days. Because of Hawaii's close relation- 
ships with California, this famous private 
school is associated at many points with the 
history of education in California. The 
handsome book is 6% by 914 inches, 585 
pages, over 40 half-tone illustrations; price 
$3.50. 


Historical Fiction and other reading ref- 
erences for classes in junior and senior high 
schools, compiled by Hannah Logasa, Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School, now ap- 
pears in its third revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, 195 pages, McKinley Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; price $2. This is an 
unusually comprehensive and authoritative 
finding list. 


All-American Aircraft, by Ernest Gann, 
128 pages, with over 90 illustrations, pub- 
lished by Crowell, describes in detail the 
various important types of aircraft; price $2. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Pan-American Day 


Pan-American Day at San Mateo Junior 
College 


Pan american Day was observed at 
San Mateo Junior College with a special 
program at the morning assembly, which in 
the afternoon was broadcast to the nation 


over NBC. 


Thanks to the tireless planning and di- 
rection of James Cunningham of the his- 
tory department, assisted by other members 
of the English, history and foreign language 
faculties, an entertaining quiz program was 
arranged, with four men and four women 
answering questions on Latin-American 
topics. The program was preceded by music 
by the a cappella choir, under direction of 
Fredric Roehr. 


Master of ceremonies was John Wheaton, 
who introduced the participants to An- 
nouncer Hal Wolfe. Greetings were read 
by Gerald Robertson, president of the junior 
college Pan-American Club, to students in 
Latin-America; and Fred Guirola, of EI Sal- 
vador, now a student in the college, ad- 
dressed his compatriots and fellow-students 
of the Americas, describing the advantages 
offered by North American schools and of 
the appreciation of those Latin-Americans 
who, like himself, are now enjoying these 
advantages. The student body council, 
which co-operated splendidly with the fac- 
ulty in making the program possible, of- 
fered prizes to the man and the woman 
making the highest score in the quiz. These 
went to Bill Hawken and Henrietta Silva. 


In addition to this program, the day was 
also commemorated, according to the annual 
custom of the Pan-American Club, with ex- 
hibits of Latin-American realia and textiles 
placed in College Hall and in San Mateo 
and Burlingame public libraries. Collected 
and arranged by the club members and their 
sponsor, Mary Eleanor Peters, instructor in 
Spanish, the articles on display represented 
several countries, including Argentina, Gua- 
temala, Cuba and Mexico. The libraries also 
displayed new books of timely interest. 


Student Cooperation, a report of student 
government in high schools, by Dr. Earl C. 
Kelley of Detroit, is a 20-page bulletin re- 
cently issued by National Self-Government 
Committee, 80 Broadway, New York City. 


This committee urges teaching responsi: 
bility by giving responsibility and making 
boys and girls publicminded. The commit- 
tee issues numerous publications dealing 
with self-government and of interest in both 
secondary and elementary school fields. 
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MY DEBT TO AMERICA 


WHAT I OWE AMERICA AND WHAT AMERICA GIVES TO ME 


Barbara Garland,* 7th Grade Pupil, Woodlake Elementary School, Tulare County ; 
F. J. White, District Superintendent 


4 AM proud to be an American. To 
be an American means to me my free- 
dom, my right of speech, and my 
protection. If you are a loyal Ameri- 
can you will lay down your life, if 
necessary, to defend and protect 
America and our democratic system of 
government. 

In this country we have freedom 
and under freedom are written many 
things: We may speak as we please. 
We may voice our opinions as to how 
we feel about politics, our higher ex- 
ecutives, such as president, war and 
things we think should or shouldn't 
be in this country or other countries. 
We may have any religion we choose. 
We may believe in whom and what 
we wish. The presses are free to print 
whatever they wish. They are under 
no obligation to either party or 
argument. 


Our American children have many ad- 
vantages over those in Europe. In America 
we have free schooling and education. 
Here in America we have modern busses 
which transport children to and from school. 
We have many projects which we may 
work on to help us to learn more about life. 
I am positive our American children are 
better educated and happier than those in 
Europe. 

We owe to America our cooperation at 
all times. We should always obey her laws. 
Americans should all try to make the very 
best of what America offers to us. We 
should all appreciate the many careers which 
we have to choose from for our positions in 
the future. 

Our American government is always kind 
to the unfortunate people who have no 
work and are in need of food, shelter and 
clothing. The federal government sets up 
projects which the men without jobs may 
work on. The American people on an av- 
erage have a higher standard of living than 
those in the European countries. 

America gives us security. We have a 
large army and navy which protect us from 
land and sea invasions. We also have a 
large air corps which protects us from 
the air. 

America provides institutions for the 


*Barbara is a daughter of the Speaker of the 
Assembly, California State Legislature, — the 
Honorable Gordon H. Garland. 


homeless children. They are taken care of 
until adopted or become self-supporting. 
One of our American mottoes is “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

All Americans should be grateful and 
proud to live in the United States 


Borrow 


Ral 
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Among important new books issued by 
Ginn and Company, Statler Office Building, 
Park Square, Boston, are,—1. Business 
Record-Keeping by Elwell, Zelliot and 
Good, an up-to-date, one-year course, ad- 
mirably presenting bookkeeping as a voca- 
tional subject; 518 pages, price $1.72. 


2.When I Go To Work, by Ruth N. 
Twiss, a new textbook-workbook prepared 
especially to meet the needs and abilities 
of the non-academic student, consists of 15 
sections based upon the study of occupa- 
tions; 143 pages, illustrated, price 72 cents. 





FOR SUMMER STUDY 
OR TRAVEL... 


Wise borrowing means moderate borrowing for a useful purpose. 
Many teachers find that an American Trust Company Personal 
Loan to make possible summer travel or study fits this definition 
of “wise borrowing.” The cost is comparatively small. The results 
in valuable background and knowledge may be large. And repay- 


ment is spread over a year’s earnings, with no monthly installments 
due during summer vacation. 


NO ENDORSERS NEEDED 


by teachers with public school tenure. The cost of loan, $6 per 
$100. This includes, without added charge, special life insurance 
covering the unpaid balance of loan. 


HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


P/E oe eh OreUN 
TRUS 


Many offices serving 
Northern California 








COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 





Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 












































A Traffie-Safety Teaching Aid 


be EAR EDITOR: 


I was much interested in the Teaching Safety article, by June Sweeney, 
in February issue of Sierra Educational News, and I wondered if you would 


be interested in using the enclosed picture. 


The driver's compartment grew out of a unit on traffic safety in my sec- 


ond year social studies classes. 


We found that there were many students 


who were not familiar with the brake and clutch pedal, or the location of 


low, second, or high gear. 


To remedy this in the classroom, a student search of spare parts was 


started with gratifying results. 


“Spirit of °43.” 


Two woodwork students received permission 
to construct the compartment as a woodworking project. 


It was christened 


The most important uses which we have discovered for the “Spirit” are: 
correct sitting position, how to hold the steering-wheel, how to signal, and 


how to shift gears. 


Yours very truly, 


Social Studies Department 
Fortuna Union High School, Humboldt County 


Student-Teachers 


First Annual Intercollegiate Banquet of 
CSTA Bay Section 


Carol Wagers, Vice-President, Bay Section 


W itu vigorous interest 175 Bay Sec- 
tion student-teachers and professionals in 
education spent the evening of March 7. 
Bay Section California Student-Teachers 
Association held an intercollegiate banquet 
at Stephens Union, University of California, 


Berkeley, on that evening. Host for the 
evening was Sigma Sigma Pi, the education 
club at the University. 


The committee was composed of Neil 
Stewart, master of ceremonies; Helen Chipp, 
program chairman; Barbara Raaka, chairman 
of arrangements; George Rice Jr., finances; 
Carol Wagers, vice-president and _ social 
chairman of Bay Section Council; and 
Clinton Conrad, advisor. 

Dean Frank N. Freeman of University 
of California welcomed the group and Roy 
W. Cloud spoke on proposed measures on 
education in the Legislature. 


University of California, Virginia Turpin, 
solo; Mr. Hogue, pianologue. 


San Francisco State College, Thomas Bennett, 
solo. 


California College of Arts and Crafts, Flor- 
ence Chang in Hawaiian dances. 


College of the Holy Names, Iris Jones, solo, 
accompanist, Miss Mary Louise Alegria. 


Sample interviews by Herman Spindt; 
students interviewed, Carl Jorgensen, Vir- 
ginia Rezek, Sam Abdulla. 


James A. Batchelor 


Ginn and Company have recently issued 
several new and important texts— 1. Text 
and Tests in Elementary Algebra, a com- 
bined textbook, workbook and testbook, by 
Smith, Reeve and Morss; over 300 pages, 
92 cents. . 


2. Housing in the United States, 80 
pages, one of the unit studies in American 
problems; 48 cents. 

3. Stories of Americans at Work, by 
Davis, Getchel and Foss, a collection of 
inspiring modern stories for high school 
boys and girls, especially valuable for tech- 
nical, industrial and commercial schools; 378 
pages, illustrated; $1.24. 


4. Using Our World, by Powers and 
others, one of the Adventuring in Science 
Series, over 600 pages, profusely illustrated. 
This unified, coherent program is an out- 
standing contribution by Ginn and Com- 
pany to the junior high school field. 


Hard of Hearing 


F. M. Duckles,* Executive Secretary, 
California Committee for Hard-of-Hearing 


Children 


Tue thought of the Nation in these 
days is on the defense program. Our patri- 
otic public schools have a work to do to 
help their country meet this emergency 
call. 


In a recent report of 6,743 applicants 
for enlistment in the regular Army in the 
Second Corps area, 10% were rejected be- 


* 1184 Spruce Street, Berkeley. 
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Four members of the Class of °43. Ray Lucas, president, 

explains to Dorothy Baird how to shift gears, while Ben 

McWhorter and Betty Danielson, vice-president and 
treasurer respectively, look on with interest 


cause of a hearing-loss. Possibly 50% or 
more of these young men did not realize 
that they had a hearing-loss so serious that 
they could not serve their country in time 
of need. It is probable that many of these 
young men had never had an audiometric 
hearing test in their elementary school 
days, as testing was being done in only a 
few centers in those years. 

There is a feeling of sorrow that enters 
into this situation when we think how very 
few, if any, of the 10% of young men 
who are rejected because of a hearing loss 
can now have that loss corrected. They 
have reached an age when little can be 
done for this neglected hearing impair- 
ment. 


This army report suggests a defense pro- 
gram to which all public schools should 
give aid. It means that we should do in- 
tensive work among present-day children to 
discover and prevent a hearing-loss in the 
early years when corrective measures are 
effectual. 


Parents, educators, health authorities, and 
social workers should unite in a program 
to keep American youth physically fit for 
their country’s call in whatever capacity 
they can serve. 


Western Birds, an excellent handbook of 
400 pages with many fine photographic 
illustrations, by Harriett Williams Myers, 
president of California Audubon Society, 
was published in 1922 by Macmillan and 
sold for $3. 

Mrs. Myers has a small remainder, now 
offered at a special price of $1.50; address 
her at 311 North Avenue 66, Los Angeles. 
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Student Teachers 


Margaret Rebinson, CSTA Historian, 
Fresno 


Bresno State CSTA was very busy on 
Friday and Saturday, March 14 and 15, in 
that it had part in two big educational en- 
terprises, — acting as host at the luncheon 
of the Joint Supervisory Conference, and 
z homecoming breakfast for teachers who 
had been teaching only one or two years. 


About 65 attended the reunion breakfast 
held in the Student Union. A panel of 9 
teachers who had just started teaching in 
September held an informal discussion about 
the tables. Every speaker in the panel 
brought out some different phase of their 
work including both curricular and extra 
curricular activities. 


Among some of the problems of special 
interest were creating community interest 
by carrying out a landscaping project in 
a small rural school; building an integrated 
P.E. program with limited facilities in a 
large elementary school; planning for an 
operetta to be put on by cooperation of 
various hobby clubs; creating interests in 
retarded foreign group by a garden project 
and hobby hour; beginning of democratic 
government in the first grade, and work 
with migrant children. 


On Friday Fresno State College held the 
annual Joint Supervisory Conference, at- 
tended by supervisors and principals from 
all over the valley. Dr. Thomas spoke on 
present conditions and newest trends in ed- 
ucation. This was followed by a discussion 
led by J. H. Bradley, superintendent of 
Modesto City Schools. A luncheon was 
held in the College Demonstration School 
at which CSTA members were hosts. The 
luncheon gave students the opportunity to 
get acquainted with supervisors and prin- 
cipals of the several different counties. 


During the afternoon session Ruth 
Parker, primary supervisor of Merced City 
Schools, spoke on what elementary teachers 
need in language arts. This was followed 
by a general discussion led by Dr. Billard 
of the college. Later Mr. Bethel Meller, 
general supervisor of Kings County, spoke 
on what do elementary teachers need in 
handiwork training. Jack Pugh of Arvin 
led in an open discussion. 


a % * 


Seuthern Festival 


6th Annual Southern California Junior 
College Music Festival 


Featurmc a massed a cappella choir 
and a selected symphonic band, junior col- 
lege students from all Southern California 


and part of San Joaquin Valley gather on 
May 3, to present another annual festival 
of music at Long Beach. 

A special event of this year’s festival is 
non-competitive appearances of many junior 


college a cappella choirs. Participating 
choral organizations have opportunity to 
hear and evaluate their work with that ac- 
complished by other schools and will re- 
ceive comments and constructive criticisms 
by adjudicator Howard Swan of Occidental 
College, noted for his outstanding work as 
a choral conductor in Southern California. 
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Guest conductor of the band is Dr. Her- 
bert Clarke, director of Long Beach Muni- 
cipal Band, with Dr. Earl Rosenberg, form- 
erly director of Kansas City Municipal 
Chorus serving as conductor for the massed 
chorus. 

Festival executive board included Ralph 
Holmes, Fullerton Junior College, Donald 
Rowe, Los Angeles City College, Edith 
Hitchcock, Long Beach Junior College and 
Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, president of Southern California Col- 
lege Music Association. 
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Smart indeed is the woman 
who is Alka-Seltzer-wise! With a watch- 
ful eye on the household budget and a 
sense of responsibility to her family, she 
can be depended upon to get the utmost 
for her money. That is why you find so 
many people who wouldn’t think of 
going on a trip without faithful, trusty 
Alka-Seltzer on hand to help them weath- 
er the distress of the many minor ail- 
ments which so often occur in traveling. 
Of course, Alka-Seltzer 
is easy to obtain—your 






nasa 


nearest drug store has it—but it’s wise 
to keep it even closer—within easy reach 
—in the glove compartment of your car 
or conveniently tucked away in your lug- 
gage—ready at an instant’s notice to save 
you unnecessary misery and suffering. 

Do you, as millions of others, keep 
Alka-Seltzer in your home for fast relief 
in HEADACHE, ACID INDIGESTION, MUS- 
CULAR ACHES AND FATIGUE and the Dis- 
tress of COLDS? Then why not make it 
your constant traveling companion? Be 
wise. Try it. You may be glad you did! 


Would you like a FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY OF ALKA-SELTZER? 
You may have it just for the asking. Write to Depart- 
ment STM-17. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 


J. E. Buckman 


W. F. Houk, Visalia 


On August 28, 1864, a caravan of cov- 
ered wagons, wending its way to California, 
made camp on the semi-arid plains of Ari- 
zona. 


Here, amid the bustle and vicissitudes of 
that camp, a babe was born. After a few 
days the caravan continued its trek. Event- 
ually these hardy pioneers established homes 
in the Upper San Joaquin Valley, where 
the babe, born under these unusual circum- 
stances, grew to manhood and spent a long, 
active and exceptionally useful life. 


J. E. Buckman, endowed with the pioneer 
spirit, urged by a thirst for knowledge 
and imbued with a desire to serve his fel- 
lowman, became an influence in Tulare 
County and throughout the state that is 
manifesting itself in the lives of many who 
today are prominent in public affairs. 


Educated in the schools of Tulare County 
and at the old Visalia Normal School, he 
began teaching at the age of 18 in the Big 
Oak Flat District. Then followed a life 
of service such as seldom falls to the lot 
of man. After 17 years as principal of 
Exeter City Schools, the people of Tulare 
County, recognizing his ability, his spirit 
of progress and his unswerving integrity, 
elected him to the office of county super- 
intendent of schools. Here he served with 
honor and distinction for a period of 24 
years, retiring in January, 1935. 


After enjoying the sanctuary of his home 
and the close association of his many friends 
for his remaining years, Mr. Buckman 
passed away on February 15, 1941, at the 
age of 76. 


The respect and honor which he so much 
deserved and the confidence reposed in him 
by friends and the community in general 
were manifested in great measure when he 
was borne to his last resting place in Exeter 
Cemetery. 


Mary D. Barnes of Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, president of NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, announces organiza- 
tion of a commission to combat attacks on 
education, and with threefold functions; 
1. To investigate charges and attacks upon 
teachers and public schools; 2. to publicize 
the work, purposes and problems of the 
teaching profession; 3. To secure public 
support for the full functioning of educa- 
tion in this emergency. 


Comments and suggestions will be appre- 
ciated. Address Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


J. E. Buckman of Tulare 
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Health and Safety 


New Heath Six-Book Series 


D. C. HEATH and Company, Publish- 


ers, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, have 
issued a 6-book series, grades 3-8, entitled, 
Health-Safety-Growth Series, by a distin- 
guished and competent group of authors. 
This series is based on the earlier Malden 
Health Series of textbooks which grew out 
of a long, experimental program in public 
schools of Malden, Massachusetts. This 
earlier work has been supplemented in de- 
veloping the present series by subsequent 
experiences of the various authors in teach- 
ing, in program-guidance, and in develop- 
ment of city, county, and state programs, 
and has been further enriched by contri- 
butions of many elementary teachers in 
school systems in all parts of the country. 
Many suggestions from rural teachers have 
been incorporated in the present books. 


A LUNCH PROGRAM 


David Rumbaugh, Principal, Cabrillo School, Saticoy, Ventura County 


A. Cabrillo School we have put 
into practice an effective free lunch 
program that is exceeding by far our 
hopes at its inception. 


Our school, with an a.d.a. of 135, 
is made up of Mexican children whose 
parents are, without exception, lemon- 
pickers. The families are large and 
all are in the lowest income bracket. 


Through cooperation of the local 
lemon association, $1.25 was taken 
from the paycheck of every picker 
during the busy season. This money 
went into a general fund amounting 
to $145, with which two WPA cooks, 
a lady employed part-time, and food 
from Surplus Food Commodities, we 
have to date furnished 10,000 meals 
for the children, averaging 120 meals 
per day. 

The money contributed by the pickers 
has been used to supply eating and cook- 


ing utensils and necessary food items not 
received from Surplus Food Commodity. 


The kitchen is a tent-building similar 
to those used by Los Angeles schools after 
the earthquake of a few years ago. It con- 
taines three regular-sized kitchen-stoves and 
a sink. 


The food is prepared and brought to 
each classroom by the cooks. Each teacher 
is responsible for serving the children, who 
eat at their own desks. Committees in each 


room serve the food and return the dishes 
to the kitchen. 


Through this free lunch program (which 
incidentally, can be had by every student) 
we have noticed several outstanding results. 


First result is attendance. Since the pro- 
gram began our percentage of attendance 
has increased a great deal. Even during the 
extremely wet weather of February, the per- 
centage of attendance was 95. 


Another result is the increase in weight 
of the children who take part in the 
lunches. When the lunches were started 
the weights of every child in one room 
were checked, and three months later they 
were rechecked. The average 
weight was 13.76 lbs. 


gain in 


Another outstanding result is the ease 
in which proper table-manners can be 
taught, even though we use only soupbowls 
and tablespoons as eating utensils. 


In the primary grades the lunch period 
has been utilized to help in the English- 
speaking program, and to stress the safety 
factor in handling the glassware. 

A typical weeks program includes the 
following items of the menu: 

Monday — spaghetti, dried peaches, biscuits. 

Tuesday — beef stew, grapefruit, corn-bread. 


Wednesday—beans, lettuce-and-cabbage salad, 
biscuits. 


Thursday — tamale pie, 
apple. 


corn-bread, orange, 


Friday — boiled ham, cabbage, potatoes, raisin 
pudding. 
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GUARDING 


PEBECO’S GOOD NAME 


(for the sake of your teeth) 


Pad 
ge 


HEN a tooth paste has pleased mil- 

lions of users for more than 50 
years it has to be good! That is Pebeco’s 
unique record. 


Pebeco is a different, working dentifrice, 
absolutely free from cloying candy taste. 
Its peppy sea-breeze tang and swift spar- 
kling cleansing action are the result of a 
great formula born more than half a cen- 
tury ago, when a noted European scientist 
discovered the beneficial, stimulating effects 
upon the mouth of the neutral salt— 
potassium chlorate. 


This pleasant neutral salt ingredient gives 
Pebeco its zippy tang—helps preserve the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 


You’ll like Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Pebeco Tooth Powder. When you are in 
Bloomfield, N. J., visit the Lehn & Fink 
plant and see the meticulous care which 
guards every step in their manufacture— 
from raw materials to finished products. 
Your money can’t buy finer dentifrices. 


Send for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth 
Powder, free. Address: Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp., Dept. S. E. N.-541, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “‘Lysol’’ disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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I AM INTERESTED 


TAKING AN INTEREST IN STUDENTS 


N. E. Olson, Freshman Class Advisor, Tulare Union High School 


I LIKE to feel that I am interested 
in every student that I have in my 
classes. I think that every student 
likes to feel that I am interested in 
him or her. If a student feels that a 
teacher takes a personal interest in 
him, he is more apt to do good work 
and will not be a disciplinary problem. 


I often ask a student where he lives. 
If he lives in a certain part of town 
where I am acquainted, I can make 
some remark relative to the boy’s sur- 
roundings. Just that much seems to 
help our relationship. Perhaps a stu- 
dent lives on a ranch and has a horse 
or rabbit that a teacher can make the 
student talk about with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. By getting something 
in common to talk about seems to ce- 
ment the friendship of the student 
and teacher. 


Another thing I like to know is 
what the father does for a living. 
That in itself, helps to acquaint me 
with the child’s problems. I know 
if a child’s father is a rancher, that 
the boy does not have as much time 
as if he lived in town, and that pos- 
sibly his interests are different. If a 
child’s father is a mechanic, I can di- 
rect some questions pertaining to me- 
chanics toward him. 


For example, I had a boy in one of 
my classes whose father worked in the 
Post-Office. In studying about mail, 
I asked him many questions relating 
to the Post-Office. He was a very 
difident boy, but was made to feel 
that he was more or less an authority 
on one subject. He became more in- 
terested and took a very active part 
in other class discussions after that. 


Often times, a remark like, “That's 
a pretty dress you have,” or “I like 
your sweater,” gives the teacher a lit- 
tle closer contact with the student. 
Everyone likes to feel that he is im- 
portant enough to be noticed, and if 
given that attention he feels as if do- 
ing things is worth while. 
Hobbies can be used to develop a 





friendliness that will tend to create a 
better attitude on the part of the stu- 
dent. I once had a student that col- 
lected pictures of football players. I 
brought him pictures of these players, 
and found that after awhile his work 
in class had greatly improved. 


Hobbies reflect a keen interest on 
the part of a student and if a teacher 
can express an interest in a student's 
hobby,I do not mean to be an author- 
ity, but can ask questions, she can get 
the student to take an active part in 
the school program. 


Questions like, “How many broth- 
ers and sisters have you?” can be used 
as a wedge to introduce the student 
to the teacher. Many times students 
are very proud of their older or 
younger brothers’ and sisters’ accom- 
plishments. A teacher learns that the 
oldest child in a family is ready to 
take the responsibilities that often the 
younger children will not, or that an 
only child sometimes or usually gets 
what he wants. 


6 ixce the early days, when the 
Three R’s were taught, to the tune of 
the hickery stick, our nation of edu- 
cation has been pretty severe. We 
have spent plenty of money and we 
have been high minded, but in spite 
of modern methods, we are still hob- 
bled by old views. We may well 
study the experiences of some of the 
old timers who were human to the 
point of forgetting what ought to be 
taught from a book. 


* * * 


Society of the Sigma Xi Alumni Research 
Fund for grants-in-aid issues a 4-page leaflet 
concerning the grants. California recipients, 
1940, include F. T. Addicott, Santa Bar- 
bara; A. C. Giese and E. P. Mumford, 
Stanford; H. M. Huffman, California In- 
stitute of Technology. For further informa- 
tion address the national secretary, George 
A. Baitsell, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Central Coast News 


Alfred H. Bird, Watsonville 


WY atsonvitz elementary 
teachers this year have worked in 
three major fields in the weekly cur- 
riculum meetings. One group has 
been studying the problem of early 
childhood education with major em- 
phasis on number and reading experi- 
ences; another committee has de- 
veloped curriculum materials for use 
in the middle and upper elementary 
grades with arithmetic. This commit- 
tee’s work was motivated by the de- 
sire to make the best possible use of 
the new state arithmetic series and to 
guide children into meaningful arith- 
metic ventures on varying maturation 
levels. 


The third group has developed a 
teacher’s manual in remedial reading 
based on local community needs. This 
handbook for teachers is short and 
concise but the committee has tried to 


EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Whether you plan a wonderful 
vacation traveling — 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money making 
opportunity now. Entirely new. Nothing 
ever has been offered like it before. 

Whether you plan to spend your vacation 
visiting new places, making new friends, 
and enjoying new experiences, or expect 
to stay near home, you can make it a 
highly profitable summer. 

Both men and women with teaching ex- 
perience are well-qualified for this special 
employment. It involves presenting an en- 
tirely new, low priced unit, that ties in 
closely with public interest at the moment. 
The commission is very high. The potential 
reward very great. Selected contacts will 
be furnished. No investment needed. No 
training required. No previous experience 
necessary. The number of teachers to be 
selected is limited. Act today. 

WRITE me about your summer plans, 
when your school closes, teaching expe- 
rience, age and other qualifications. I'll 
furnish you with complete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


make it extremely practical and usable. 
Major trends in reading are reviewed 
and evaluated and a description of 
what a good program in reading 
should hope to do is included. 


Principal difficulties of children are 
analyzed and suggestions given for 
overcoming them. A graded list of 
books slow readers enjoy in the ele- 
mentary school and a very complete 
annotated bibliography of recent 
books for teachers are listed. The 
curriculum work has been under the 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth Cameron 
Bent, curriculum coordinator. 


A Book Exhibit 


A book exhibit was held in the Watson- 
ville Union High School Auditorium, 
March 31-April 2. Ida Fuller, with the 
assistance of the book committee —T. S. 
MacQuiddy, Loretta Allison, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bent, Mrs. Joseph D’Anna, Margaret Cupid, 
Leota Flores and Mrs. Hazel Jane Bailey, 
arranged for the exhibit, made possible by 
the cooperation of the various publishers. 
Recent ‘library books, reading, and social- 
studies material were shown. Nearby coun- 
ties and towns were invited to visit the ex- 
hibit, which, it is hoped, will become an 
annual affair. 


Conservation Week very conveniently 
served as a climax to many of the natural 
science and social studies activities in Santa 
Cruz County rural schools, culminating in 


special exhibits and programs. 


Evening programs, for the purpose of 
emphasizing the importance of conservation 
to the general public, were conducted in 
various schools. Vital phases of conserva- 
tion work were presented at these programs 
by Henry Washburn, county farm adviser, 
and head of the agricultural extension serv- 
ice of University of California: by Lester 
Gum of the Forestry Service, and by R. E. 
Burton of Santa Cruz High School. Tree- 
planting ceremonies were conducted at 
many of the schools by Lester Gum. The 
picture, The Heritage We Guard, was given 
by the Soil Conservation Service and pre- 
sented by A. C. Hawbecker. The 4H Club 
representatives gave citizenship talks. 


School programs dealing with conserva- 
tion and three-planting ceremonies were 
held at Live Oak, Aptos, Soquel, Felton, 
Ferndale, Jefferson, Casserley, Carlton, 
Amesti, Pacific, Calabasas, Fruitvale, and 
Oakdale schools. 


Enrollment at Atascadero has increased to 
such an extent that a new teacher, Mrs. 
Fred Wamsley, has been employed. The 
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nearness of Atascadero to Camp San Luis 
Obispo and Camp Roberts, two of the 
army's new training camps, is the cause of 
this great increase. The Boy Scout's cabin 
is being used for a schoolroom at the pres- 
ent time. Atascadero’s increasing attendance 
has created a need for new, permanent 
school buildings. 


A county elementary school vocal festi- 
val was held at the Senior High School in 
San Luis Obispo in March. Boys and girls 
glee clubs of elementary and junior high 
schools from all over the county partci- 
pated. 


A Junior Pentathlon for 7th and 8th 
grade boys from all San Benito County ele- 
mentary schools was held at San Benito 
County High School on Thursday, April 3. 


Events consisted of 50- and 75-yard dash, 
ball-put, basketball throw, broad-jump and 
high-jump; prizes were awarded to the 
winners. 


Fred Orem of San Juan elementary 
school was in charge of the event. He was 
assisted by Andy Hardin and Wallace 
Leslie of the high school faculty. 


&¢ s° 


Series of four important professional con- 
ferences were held March 26 at Compton 
Union Secondary District, El Monte Union 
High School, and South Pasadena Senior 
High School, under auspices Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools, Division 
of Secondary Education. 


This county-wide undertaking was made 
possible through the cooperative efforts of 
school boards, administrators, and teachers 
of all the secondary schools of Los Angeles 
County. Dr. C. C. Trillingham, assistant 
county superintendent, general 
charge. 


was in 


Distinguished Visitor 


Dx. Percy H. Boynton, university pro- 
fessor, historian and critic, radio book- 
reviewer, lecturer on American literature 
and American cultural history, will teach 
at California Institute of Technology, Jan- 
uary to April, 1942. 


Senior member of University of Chicago 
Department of English, he has made his 
life-work the study and teaching of Ameri- 
can literature. Nationally known as an 
author, lecturer, and radio speaker, Dr. 
Boynton has addressed numerous conven: 
tions and teachers institutes in California 
in earlier years. He will be a most welcome 
addition in 1942 to the group of visiting 
professors in California institutions of 
higher learning. 
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Sacramento Science Teachers Association, 
organized in 1938, now has 73 active mem- 
bers, teachers from kindergarten, elementary 
and junior high school. The year’s program 
has included,—dinner meeting, motion- 
pictures, institute week luncheon, field trip 
and barbecue. Sophia Mason is president; 
Viola N. Coe, secretary; Esther Guthrie is 
supervisor of science. 


* * * 


Among new books issued by Henry Holt 
and Company, the following are worthy of 
special mention — 1. Let’s Read, the Steel- 
Blue book, Reading for Experience. This is 
book 1 of the junior-senior high school 
basic reading guidance program; editor-in- 
chief is Holland Roberts of Stanford Uni- 
versity, with several other authors. 


2. Junior Mathematics, books 1, 2 and 3, 
by Douglass and Kinney, a 3-book series for 
grades 7-9 in schools where formal algebra 
is begun in the sophomore year. Dr. 
Douglass is director, College of Education, 
University of Colorado, and Lucien B. 
Kinney is associate professor of education, 
Stanford University. Prices 96 cents, $1.04 
and $1.28. 


Children’s Plays 


Say IT AND PLAY IT, action plays 
for children by members of Department of 
Early Childhood Education and Eta Chap- 
ter, Delta Phi Upsilon, Santa Barbara State 
College, is a praiseworthy paper-bound, 
mimeographed book of 80 pages, published 
at the insistent demand of students and 
teachers there. 


The happy selections are adapted to any 
age of early childhood. The material is in 
daily, almost hourly, use in many nursery, 
kindergarten and primary groups. 

Copies may be obtained from Early Child- 
hood Education Department, Santa Barbara 
State College; price $1.05 postpaid. Edith 
M. Leonard is director of the department. 





* * * 


Leaders in Edueation 





Leavers in Education, biographic di- 
rectory, nationally known, now appears in 
its 2nd edition; over 1,000 pages; price 
$12; address The Science Press, Lancaster. 
Penna. 


In preparation for several years, this is 
the most ambitious directory of its kind 
ever presented to the educational world. 
A masterpiece of biographic information, it 
includes over 17,000 up-to-date life sketches 
of educators including, of course, great 
numbers of Californians. 


Significant California Meetings 


BRecentiy has occurred in California a noteworthy series of state conventions and 
conferences of prime educational significance and importance. The officers, club leaders, 
local committees and others who prepared and participated in these professional assemblies 
deserve the hearty congratulations of all California school-people. 

California Teachers Association State Council of Education annual meeting at Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco; California Elementary School Principals Association at San Fran- 
cisco; Association of California Secondary School Principals at Oakland;; the great Cali- 
fornia-‘Western Music Educators at San Jose; California State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at Fresno; regional conferences on tolerance, through 
education, at Los Angeles and San Francisco; Public School Business Officials Association 
at Del Monte, — these groups and others held splendid conventions with record attendance 
Obviously an entire issue of this magazine easily could be overfilled with only a tiny 
traction of the materials presented at any one of these great conferences. 










































































































Enjoy Delicious 
CHEWING GUM 
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Everyone derives pleasure from 
chewing Gum, because it fulfills 
a fundamental desire that is nat- 






ural to all of us. 







The wholesome chewing is 
good for you, too. It benefits your 
teeth by helping keep them clean 












and attractive. That is why many 
dentists recommend chewing 












Gum as an after-meal treat. Busy 
people also find that it helps re- 


lieve nervous tension and aids 






concentration. 


For these reasons, many suc- 










cessful, popular people enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily. But because 


they are popular and considerate 








of others, they always let their 







good taste govern the time and 









There’s a Reason, a Time 


and a Place for This Wholesome American Custom 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 










the place for their enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum. 

They know that it is ideal 
around the home, for instance— 
while you're studying, reading, 
working or just taking it easy. 
It’s a pleasant companion while 
driving or working outdoors 
around your garden. Yes, there 
are literally dozens of times and 
places every day when Chewing 
Gum adds to your fun. 

Enjoy delicious Chewing Gum 





yourself. You'll agree that it’s a 
wholesome pleasure, and that there 
is ‘ta Reason, a Time and a Place” 
for enjoying it daily. Buy a 
few packages today for yourself 
and your friends. 


















As An Aid To Good Teeth 
Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean 
and provides needed chewing exercise. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


W. MAX SMITH, district superinten- 


dent, Merced City Elementary Schools, 
sensing that some teachers, parents and ad- 
ministrators have become somewhat critical 
of homogeneous grouping and that numer- 
ous superintendents who formerly used the 
system have discarded it, appointed a com- 
mittee of teachers to make a local study of 
the philosophy of grouping. 

This committee comprised Ivan McMillin, 
chairman; Margaret Sheehy, Ruth Parker, Ada 
Givens, Marvin Jones, Ralph Ehlis, Elizabeth 
Vaughn, Rudolph Rivera, Park Wilson. 

The committee issued a 7-page, mimeo- 
graphed report of great interest and prac- 
tical value to all who are working in this 
field. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are: 


1. Until a better system is developed, no 
change should be made as far as grouping is 
concerned. Grouping is a system which fa- 
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cilitates the better adaptation of educational 
materials and methods to the needs of the 
pupils, but, per se, does not insure better 
instruction. 

2. Chronological age should have more 
consideration as a basis for grouping. It 
brings about a better social grouping and 
lessens the stigma now attached to pupils 
in lower sections. 

3. Classes should be labeled by teacher 
name, rather than by the commonly-used 
A, B, C method of designation. This helps 
to lessen the stigma placed on pupils in 
lower sections. 

4. It should be made clear to all teachers 
that the average homogeneous class only 


reduces by two or three the number of © 


pupils who need individual instruction. 
Therefore, a more narrow range of abilities 
is brought about, but it is still essential that 
a teacher consider individual difficulties, in- 
dividual interests, and individual rates of 
learning. 

This committee contends that the use of 
uniform study, recitation, drill periods, and 
assignments for the entire class is rarely 
satisfactory, even in so-called homogeneous 
groups. In most classes are pupils whose 
abilities range over 3 or 4 grades. To treat 
children whose abilities range through 3 or 
4 grades as if they were alike, giving them 
all the same assignment and the same time 
to accomplish that assignment, is most un- 
desirable. The best type of teaching is that 
which most nearly approaches individualiza- 
tion; the poorest, that which assumes that 
all are alike and gives “mass” instruction. 


Therefore, to get the best results from 
homogeneous grouping, the committee rec- 
ommends that methods of teaching and 
types of material be varied to suit the 
capacities of the groups being instructed, 


otherwise the benefits of grouping will be 
lost. 


A copy of this report will be furnished 
gratis to any district upon request. 


I Am An American 


Sunpay, May 18, has been 
designated by the President of the 
United States in an official proclama- 
tion as I Am An American Day. 

He calls upon all federal, state, and 
local organizations, and all patriotic, 
civil, and educational organizations 
to join in exercises calculated to im- 
press upon all our citizens, both na- 
tive-born and naturalized, the special 
significance of citizenship in this 
Nation. 
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Our Nation, by Barker and Commager, is 
an attractive, massive text of over 1,000 
pages, profusely illustrated, published by 
Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, price $2.48. 


Written in a clear, interesting style this 
high school text may be used readily in a 
wide variety of curricula. The unit-topical 
plan furnishes the framework for the pres- 
entation of main ideas and major move- 
ments in American history. 


* * 


Meeting Attacks 


When Social Textbooks Are Attacked 


Teeacuers who find themselves obliged 
to meet lay attacks on social studies text- 
books may obtain help from National 
Council for the Social Studies. The Coun- 
cil, a department of NEA, has prepared a 
packet of free materials on Selection and 
Use of Social Studies Textbooks: Cases and 
Suggestions. 


Included in the packet are: 1. summaries of 
recent attacks on textbooks, 2. reprints of arti- 
cles and professional statements on the issue, 3. 
bibliographies, and, most useful of all, 4. a case- 
book containing reports of how teachers have 
met textbook attacks in particular situations, 
together with specific suggestions for procedure. 


The Packet was prepared by Academic 
Freedom Committee of the Council, with 
the assistance of NEA Research Division. 
Any teacher wishing one of these packets 
may obtain it by writing to Wilbur F. 
Murra, executive secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


California Elementary School Principals 
Association, Southern Section, at its recent 
Long Beach conference, elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year 1941-42: 


President, Leonard Hummel, 
president, Mrs. Estelle 
recording secretary, 
Angeles; treasurer, 


Chino; vice- 
Reid, El Centro; 
Mrs. Louise Seyler, Los 
Fred M. Sparks, Cuca- 
monga. Directors: Lloyd B. Albright, Santa 
Barbara; Everett Calvert, Pasadena; C. W. 
Chamberlain, Banning; Mrs. Rena Davidson, 
Los Angeles; Raymond Denlay, Santa Paula; 
Mrs. Hazel Maxwell, Santa Ana; Melvin 
Meeker, San Bernardino; Mrs. Lillian Olivier, 
La Mesa. 


The Right Job For You and How to 
Get It, a “career clinic’ by Esther Eber- 
stadt Brooke, is a book of over 300 pages 
published by Noble and Noble, price $1.90. 
Mrs. Brooke is an employment consultant 
with wide experience. Her helpful presen- 
tation should come into wide use especially 
among secondary schools. 
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SLIDES 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES FOR SCHOOLS 


Kenneth S. Moore, Teacher, Santa Maria City Schools, Santa Barbara County 


runs to make, easy to file, cased 
in glass for protected handling, and 
astonishingly clear-cut and colorful in 
use, are the tiny slides now available 
by photographic means. 


These small pictures, measuring 
only 2 by 2 inches, may be made on 
the spot or purchased in sets to fit 
your needs. Organizations are already 
producing more or less complete li- 
braries in color for use in schools. 

The criticism is made that many of 
the materials are too general and do 
not fit the local situation closely 
enough. These critics are the people 
to whom I would bring my own little 
story. 

In this area it has long been felt 
that local problems should be treated 
more carefully than has been the cus- 
tom in the past. With this in mind, 
it occurred to me that at least a partial 
answer to the need for local color 
might lie in photographic color itself! 
Color-film had but recently appeared 
on the market but gave definite prom- 
ise of being practical. 


And I, who had never made so 
much as a decent picture in black- 
and-white and owned no camera at 
all, began considering the making of 
a color-slide library for use in the 
schools! There was also the matter of 
the lack of funds for operating ex- 
penses. 


After doing much questioning, and get- 
ting few answers, it seemed that the problem 
would have to be tackled without much as- 
sistance. To borrow a camera and buy a roll 
of 8 exposure film from a drugstore here 
was the first move. And from those first 8 
exposures came 3 good pictures and 5 which 
were either over or under exposed. I evi- 
dently had failed to read the directions 
as carefully as was necessary. 


Now, armed with the three exposures 
which had come out well, I went to Super- 
intendent Robert Bruce with the proposi- 
tion that I be permitted to build up a small 
color-film library for the schools. I would 
make a slide library of pictures like these, 
or better, for the actual cost of making 
them. If I could make sets which a teacher 
committee should outline, the schools would 


foot the bill to the extent of $50 — if the 
slides were acceptable. 


Still I had no camera, no meter and no 
film. And very little idea as to what to 
do with these things if I had them. 

With a rather faint heart I went to one 
of the local merchants with my problem. 
Would he let me have a camera and a 
meter on contract? Could my credit be 
extended to cover film also? Fortunately, 
since a teacher's credit is usually good, I 
found myself possessed of the desired ar- 
ticles. 

Two rolls of black-and-white film were 
then exposed in the camera according to 
the directions which came with the camera 
and the meter. The final results made me 
feel that I should be able to make pretty 
presentable color-shots the same way. By 
dint of much study of the meter and con- 
siderable care in making camera settings — 
still with the instruction-books close at 
hand—I came out with 156 acceptably 
good slides and 7 bad ones. The bad ones 
due entirely to my having forgotten to focus 









































































RECENTLY RELEASED! 
BOOKS 4, 5 AND 6! 










tinue all of the attractiveness 






Winter (many of them in four 
colors) together with the inter- 
esting content, make these books 
most appealing to the young 






















The use of an extensive, valid 
formula for determining vocabu- 
lary difficulties makes these new 
books the most carefully-graded 
readers ever offered for the 4th, 
5th, and 6th grades. 






Teaching Reading in the Elementary Grades 


The AIDLAW BASIC READERS 


By YOAKAM - VEVERKA - ABNEY 


THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS provide every de 
sirable feature that a basic readi 
include to teach children to read with speed and com- 
prehension .. . 
sound, easy-to-administer teaching plan that appeals to 
teachers, and makes learning to read a happy activity 
for children. 

THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS are the only series 
for the elementary grades recognizing the 
growing need for accurate and effective speech training, 
the importance of speech in the development of reading, 
and the importance of reading as a vehicle for speech 
improvement. 
the first and only "ye to oS — speech 

program as a part of the reading instruction. 
These middle-grade books con- All of the speech motecial wood tn thie series was ease 
. full ared by, and thoroughly under the direc- 
and distinction of the primary tien of inies Louise Abney, Director of Speech Improve- 
series. The illustrations by Milo ment in the Kansas City Schools. 

To appreciate the full merit, economy and potentialities 
of the series, you must see the books and teaching equip- 
ment .. . examine their content, illustrations, and 


mization... 
readers of the middle grades. j meceremee of method. 


Write for further information and prices. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


770 MISSION ST. 


of readers 
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properly for distance or having failed to set 
the diaphram opening or the shutter speed 
properly. 

With a limit of 25 slides per subject, 
such matters as oil, truck gardening, the 
flower-seed industry, sugar from beets, and 
local housing were fairly well covered. The 
ever present problem of erosion in this area 
also came in for a bit of attention. And all 
sets were accepted, with thanks. 


Since completion, the series have been 
used widely in the schools here, as material 
for discussion at institute sessions, in course 
work at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and will be used at Univer- 
sity of Southern California during the com- 
ing summer. 

Plans for local libraries and regional lend- 
ing-libraries in color are being discussed. 
The slides, whether home-made or commer- 
cially prepared, will be of considerable 
value as teaching and reference material 
throughout this and other parts of the coun- 
try. 

The slides have proven of great interest 
in the classroom and, although no tests 
have been given so far to determine their 
actual curriculum value as against other 
projection-material, it would seem that the 
brilliance of the color adds considerably to 
the viewing interest and to the impression 
of reality. 
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A PROFITABLE PLAY DAY 


Roy H. Norman, Principal, Live Oak School, Santa Cruz County 


Wen we decided at Live Oak 
School that we would have a playday 
and would invite Aptos pupils to be 
cur guests, we meant truly a “play” 
day, inasmuch as the participants 
would not be a selected few. Indeed, 
every pupil from grades 5-8 inclusive 
would have the opportunity to parti- 
cipate in’ at least two events, as well 
as play in the ball games. 

The day's program was based on the 
physical education and health activities 
from the beginning of the school year. 
Early in March the boys and girls in grades 
5-8 were classified by their teachers on the 
basis of age, height, and weight. A com- 
mittee in charge of the day was made up 
of the principals of the schools and the 
teachers of grades 5-8. 

Activities started at 9:15 a. m. with a 
short assembly to extend greetings, give 
the necessary instructions, and to distribute 
programs. of America the 
Beautiful was sung and was followed by 
the flag salute. Immediately thereafter the 
events were started. 

We had such events as potato races, 
dashes, obstacle races, relay races, rhythmi- 
cal activities, big-muscle games, volley- 
ball, basketball, and baseball. At the time 
the boys were having their potato races the 
giris were having dashes, and when the 
boys were holding the dashes the girls 
were having potato races. Athletic games 
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were scheduled for one period in the morn- 
ing and one period in the afternoon. 


During the lunch-hour the cafeteria was 
open and a regular full meal could be pur- 
chased. Soda pop and ice cream could also 
be purchased at this time as well as after 
the day's activities were over, but at no 
other times. 


Santa Cruz County Band, under direction 
of W. W. Morey, gave a 30-minute con- 
cert after the lunch-hour was over. Many 
Santa Cruz County schools were represented 
in Supervisor Morey’s band. 


Immediately after the concert, the ryth- 
mic activities were staged. Perhaps the 
main rhythmic activity was the Virginia 
Reel when boys and girls were in groups 
composed of Aptos and Live Oak partici- 
pants as well as groups from each school. 
The obstacle races followed the rhythmic 
activities. 

It was necessary for each boy and girl to 
participate in at least two individual events 
before being allowed to play in the ball 
games. On the initiative of the pupils 
themselves many of the games were played 
not as activities of one school against the 
other, but on the basis of some Aptos 
players and Live Oak players against a 
team composed of some Aptos and Live 
Oak players. 


For every first, second and third place 
winner, a ribbon was awarded, including the 
rhythms and the relay races. Each member 
of a first, second, or third place rhythmi- 
cal team was awarded an appropriate rib- 
bon. Also each member of a first, second, 
or third place relay team was awarded an 
appropriate ribbon. 


No scores or records were kept. The 
purpose of the day was for other reasons 
than to find out which school was superior 
to the other. 


An impressive closing ceremony was the 
presentation of crepe paper leis, made of 
Aptos school colors of blue and gold. 
While Aloha was being played, six of the 
girls of the Live Oak School placed the 
leis on Cecil Rhodes, in charge of the 
Aptos pupils, and on every boy and girl 
from Aptos. The day’s activities were over 
at 3:00 p. m. Everyone went home tired, 
happy, and at the unusual time. 

A play day of this type is certainly be- 
lieved to be highly profitable by the pupils 
participating, and by those who helped plan 
and carry out the day's activities with the 
boys and girls. It has been stated that the 
basic philosophy of progressive education is 
participation. Democracy in education is 
certainly best fostered and carried out by 
participation of those interested in educa- 
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tion, and this includes the boys and girls. 
The participants were given every oppor- 
tunity possible to help plan and carry out 
the activities of the day. 


I refer particularly to the athletic games. 
Previous to the day set as play day, all 
games had been considered as games of 
school against school. The boys and girls 
expressed a desire to change from school 
against school to teams composed of some 
Aptos and Live Oak players playing against 
teams composed of some Aptos and Live 
Oak players. This was certainly pupil 
planning and properly supervised. The 
pupils were allowed to carry out their 
wishes. The results were most gratifying to 
the pupils and teachers. Perhaps the most 
important thing was that the boys and girls 
had a problem come up, and they, them- 
selves, settled it. 


Democracy truly means popular gov- 
erning, popular planning, and popular 
carrying out by those making up the par- 
ticular unit. The Live Oak PTA had a 
hand in planning the lunch period, what 
would be served, and what would be done 
with any profits which might be derived 
from the sale of food and refreshments. 


Socially the pupils of one school had the 
opportunity to be hosts and hostesses while 
the other pupils were guests. Many valuable 
social experiences were derived from the 
activities of the day. Many new friends 
were made by the boys and girls. Oppor- 
tunities to manage themselves in large 
groups were afforded to the participants. 


Those in grades one to four, inclusive, 
saw part of the activities. They were 
greatly thrilled. These non-participants be- 
gan to think about the day when they could 
actually take part in the activities of a simi- 
lar play day. Emotional energy, stored up 
in the lower grades, will certainly find an 
excellent outlet in some such playday. 


Crrramty an appreciation of ability, 
character, and training was very evident on 
the part of the participants, teachers, and 


guests, officials from the office of the 
county superintendent of schools, and par- 
ents and guardians. Excellent achievements 
were attained. 


A valuable learning situation was brought 
to the individual's attention in finding his 
exponents, for his classification. Importance 
of figures in age, height, and weight were 
brought out. The individual also saw 
clearly the attempt to make competition of 
the individual against himself, others, and 
groups a fair one. 


A measuring stick for habits and atti- 
tudes, and social approval was gained by 
participants through experiences of the day. 
A playday of this type is surely “Education 
in a Democracy” in high gear. 
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OUR VOCATIONAL WEEK 


A VOCATIONAL WEEK PROJECT IN AN ISLAND SCHOOL 


Carolyn M. Gross, Counselor, Avalon Junior and Senior High School, Catalina Island 


Pp UPILS of a school located on an 
all-year-round island resort in the blue 
Pacific have advantages not accorded 
to mainland pupils. At Catalina, es- 
pecially during the school term, there 
are all the benefits of city life, but 
without hurry, distractions, and frus- 
trations. 

Intermingled with the magic of 
modern enterprise is the romance of 
the great out-of-doors, with its unique 
marine and animal life —a veritable 
paradise for adolescent curiosity. 

But isolation has its disadvantages. 
In spite of a well-equipped school 
plant and a charming, idyllic existence, 
our pupils are not occupationally intel- 
ligent. 

The need for concerted action re- 
garding first-hand vocational informa- 
tion was brought vividly before our 
faculty when, in a vocational test, a 
group of juniors underscored such 
statements as: “a milliner is one who 
works in a sawmill; a cosmetician is 
one who works out new theories on 
the origin of things; a lineman writes 
lines for classified ads.” 

Hoping to be of service in our vo- 
cational program, a year ago the com- 
mittee of the local Rotary Club sug- 
gested the purchase of books along 
vocational lines; but a check of our 
school library shelves revealed an 


emple supply of unread vocational 
books. 


Talks by Leaders 


This year the school suggested that 
the club could render a most valuable 
service by participating in a Voca- 
tional Week during which a series of 
practical talks by leaders in each pro- 
fession would be scheduled. 

The preliminary step in the project 
was a survey of occupational interests, 
in grades nine to twelve, each pupil 
indicating his first and second choice. 
From this was compiled a list of 
twenty vocations. Groupings of these 
vocations for each day appealed to 


both boys and girls and were widely 
differentiated, such as telephone serv- 
ice and costume designing. 


In order to arouse interest of par- 
ents and the community, several days 
before Vocational Week a_ public 
meeting was held under the auspices 
of three local organizations: the PTA, 
American Legion Auxiliary, and the 
Women’s Club. Under the leadership 
of Dr. J. W. Klopp, our supervisor of 
secondary education, a panel discus- 
sion was conducted on the subject 
Vocational Guidance for Youth. The 
success of this meeting was attested 
by the length of time people lingered 
for further discussion. 


An Assembly 


To prepare the students for Voca- 
tional Week an assembly was held, at 
which time necessary explanations 
were given, along with copies of the 
week's schedule of talks. 

With such enthusiasm it was a com- 
paratively easy task for the vocational 
service committee of the Rotary Club 
to secure the speakers or consultants 
of whom seventeen were local people. 
Each was given an outline to follow 
in his talk, and each was urged to 
give pupils ample opportunity to ask 
questions. 

On the appointed day each consult- 
ant reported at the principal's office 
where a teacher accompanied him to 
the group and introduced him. In 
order to make the visitor feel at ease, 
an opportunity was given him to say 
whether he wished the teacher to re- 
main with the group during the talk. 
Some speakers felt that they could 
handle the situation better alone; 
others preferred the teacher in the 
room to formulate questions should 
interest lag. 

The schedule was so planned that 
each day, at the same hour for four 
days, each pupil was listening to a 
talk cf his choice. As the pupils an- 
ticipated the talks with keen interest, 
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there were no disciplinary problems. 
Each group averaged eighteen. 


On the fifth day, in each English 
class, a discussion of the whole proj- 
ect took place, at which time an in- 
formal essay on Vocation Week was 
announced, with the winner in each 


grade being a dinner guest of the Rotary 
Club at a local hotel. 


In order to facilitate the writing of such 
an essay, the counselor prepared an out- 
line with suggestive questions under three 
headings: 


Vocational information gained from the talks. 

How would my personality fit in with the 
vocation of my choice? 

Suggestions for the improvement of Voca- 
tional Week. 


In checking these essays we noted what 
vocations were most popular, which will 
assist in our plans for next year. Many 
practical suggestions were offered in the 
matter of procedures. Comments on per- 
sonal fitness for certain vocations revealed 
thoughtful, conservative estimates of capa- 
bilities by high IQ pupils. A tendency to 
over-estimate their abilities was noted in the 
lower IQ brackets. 


A goodly number expressed a desire to 
read more about their vocational interest. 
In order to understand all phases of the 
work, some requested other speakers on 
their vocation. About one-fourth wished to 
hear speakers not listed this year. Others 
commented on the desirability of having 
parents know more about vocations and 
their requirements. 


Pamphlets Needed 


To the query, “What more could the 
school do to assist you in selecting a voca- 
tion?” certain definite courses were men- 
tioned; also the distribution of simply writ- 
ten vocational pamphlets was suggested. 
One Mexican boy felt that the school should 
have an employment agency. “Pupils,” he 
said, “should know how to work it to get 
jobs.” 


The pupils were unanimous in their praise 
of the talks. “The speakers have taught us 
more in their short speeches than we could 
learn from a dozen books on vocations.” 


Tie faculty was enthusiastic about the 
project. Education, for a week at least, be- 
came meaningful. One boy told the librar- 
ian that this was the first time he had 
found a reason for coming to school. Notes 
to teachers and counselor regarding a shift 
from one vocational grouping to another in- 
dicated that discussion was going on in the 
homes between parents and children. 


Improvements for next year’s Vocational 
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Week and as a continuous program of vo- 


cational education, the faculty suggested the 
following: 


More demonstrations, 
trips. 


visual aids, and field 


For the non-academic groups more speakers 
on the semi-skilled vocational level. 


Arrange for visitors who may be leaders in 


their professions to speak at assemblies through- 
out the school year. 


A vocational follow-up of seniors, 
A committee survey of job opportunities. 


Organize a permanent consultant group avail- 
able to parents and pupils. 


Much of the success of the project was 
due to the cooperation of the teachers, the 
interest of the Rotary committee and the 


careful planning of the principal, David 
Ray Arnold. 


Audubon Magazine is the new name for 
Bird-Lore, bi-monthly magazine published 
by National Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City (see Sierra Edu- 
cational News, February 1941, page 35), 
devoted to the protection and preservation 
of our native wildlife. The richly-illus- 
trated and authoritative magazine is now in 
its 43rd volume; Margaret Brooks is acting 
editor; subscription price $2 per year. 


The Society conducts Audubon Nature 
Camps for adult leaders on an island in 
Muscongus Bay, Maine, two-day personally 
conducted tours in California, Florida and 
Texas. Bert Harwell is the Society's Cali- 


fornia representative, 2630 Hilgard Ave- 
nue, Berkeley. 


* * * 


Childhood Education 


Margaret M. Roberts, Monrovia 


An academic homecoming event at 


UCLA, scheduled to attract some 300 
members, is the luncheon sponsored by 
Association for Childhood Education, 
Southern Section, Pacific Coast Nursery 
Association, Pi Lambda Theta, women’s pro- 
fessional education fraternity, Delta Phi 


Upsilon, kindergarten-primary honor fra- 
ternity. 


After a welcome by Dr. Katherine L. 
McLaughlin, member of each of the spon- 
soring groups, Dr. J. Harold Williams will 
introduce Dr. Malbone W. Graham who 
will speak on democracy versus political re- 
ligion. Special music will be presented by 
a string quartet. 


The luncheon will be held in Kerckhoff Hall, 
UCLA, June 7, 12:30 to 3 p.m.; tickets, $1. 
Send_ reservations to Mrs. Sue S. Jones, 8971 
Lloyd Place, Los Angeles. 
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GIVE GUIDANCE A CHANCE 


Joseph T. Daly, Dean of Boys, Folsom Union High School, Sacramento County 


Mi ay guidance programs are a 
failure because they are carried on not 
only in an anti-educational way, but 
actually contrary to human nature. 
The school has been trying to force 
guidance on the pupils. If you forced 
all students to play football they 
would be similarly indifferent and 
would complain about the hard work. 


Why don’t we apply to guidance 
the simple, sound educational prin- 
ciples that were set down by John 
Dewey for general education? The 
guidance program should not be 
forced. It does not have to be 
forced. It should be a school service 
at the disposal of the pupils for their 
advantage. 


It is as useless to try to help some 
students plan their future life as it is 
to teach a child to read that is too 
young. Just as there is a “reading 
readiness,” also there is a “guidance 
readiness.” The pupil must have 
reached a stage of maturity so that 
he is able to discuss his future intel- 
ligently and seriously. It is the duty 
of the school to stimulate and foster 
their maturity. 


It is easy to stimulate the desire of the 
pupil for guidance. Pupils want to be 
guided, naturally, they are intensely inter- 
ested in their future life. 


When possible the foundation of guid- 
ance should start in the 8th or 9th grade. 
The counselor should visit the school telling 
the pupils about high school environment, 
laying the foundation for a well adjusted 
pupil when arriving at high school. 

When they first enroll in the high school, 
the new class should have a period a day 
with the counselor to continue the suc- 
cessful adjustment to school life. It is im- 
portant that this time should be very 
friendly and informal. It will be here that 
the freshmen will form their opinion of the 
counselor, and this opinion will determine 
to what extent he can help adjust them in 
their future pursuits. 


In the sophomore class the counsellor 
should arrange periodic vocational guidance 
meetings. These meetings should consist of 
men speaking on broad fields of endeavor, 
for instance; the professions, skilled labor, 
the trades, etc. After these talks the pupils 


should be invited to the counselor's office 
if they desire further information on the 
subject. 


In the junior and especially the senior 
year these same talks should be given but 
on specific vocations. Instead of talking 
about the professions in general these talks 
will be about medicine, law, teaching, etc. 


After these specialized weekly lectures, 
the interested pupils will have an oppor- 
tunity to question the lecturer. 


It is in this period, after the whole class 
has heard the talks, that the interested 
pupils who remain, may decide their future 
work, The counselor is present to guide 
the group meeting, and add to it by his 
information and advice. 


A student once asked a counselor, “Is 
the world as cruel as people say it is?” 

The counselor's answer embodied the 
essence of his profession, “Yes, the world 
is cruel, to those who are not well-adjusted. 
But a person who is honest, willing to work 
and well-prepared, will find the world 
kind.” 


* * & 


F. L. Thurston, executive secretary, CTA 
Southern Section, upon his return from the 
Atlantic City meetings, prepared a 12-page 
mimeographed digest of important materials 
from that great convention. Persons de- 
siring a copy of this helpful and informa- 
tive bulletin may obtain one gratis by ad- 
dressing him at 408 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles. 


* * # 


Language Program 


Wirauar Makes a Language Program 
Successful, by Paul McKee, director of 
Ernest Horn Elementary School, and pro- 
fessor of elementary education, State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado, is an im- 
portant 16-page bulletin issued by Houghton 
Mifflin Company; address 500 Howard 
Street, San Francisco. Copies will be sent 
free upon request. 

The many helpful methods suggested by 
the author are based upon the experience 
of many successful teachers of language and 
also upon the intensive research which has 
been carried on by Dr. McKee and his 
associates. 


Also taken into consideration are the 
many studies synthesized in the preparation 
of McKee’s Language in the Elementary 
School, a standard teacher's book on 
language. 
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WORLD RELATIONS 





Onc: again in war-time the California Institutes of International Relations 
will meet at Mills College, Oakland, and at Whittier College, Whittier, pre- 
senting opportunities for men and women to discuss the problems created by 
war, those which caused it, and the policies which must direct the peace to 
follow. Dates are: Mills Institute, June 22 to July 2; Whittier Institute, June 
29 to July 9. 













The Institutes are open to all interested, Peace Section, American Friends Service 
but teachers have been the largest single Committe, will also lecture at both Insti- 
group in the past. Two units of credit may _ tutes. 
be earned at either Whittier or Mills. Those 
wishing more credit may earn 6-10 units 
by combining Institute sessions with other 
summer activities as described below. Mem- 
bers of the faculty include several who 
rank as first authorities in the fields which 
they will discuss this summer. 























































At Mills an important new opportunity, 
designed especially for teachers desiring to 
increase the scope of their curricula, will 
be given through two 6-weeks seminars. 
Many have found the ten days drawing to 
a close just as doors were being opened to 
broader areas of essential thought and 
study. The Workshop in Far Eastern 
problems and the Seminar on Hispanic- 
American Language, Culture, and Interna- 
tional Relations give members a chance to 
dig deeper into these problems. Each be- 
gins with the Institute from June 22 to July 
2, and continues for 414 weeks until Au- 
gust 1. Individuals have opportunity to 
concentrate on whatever phase of the prob- 
lems they wish, from political and econo- 
mic problems to the integration of factual 
material into the school curriculum under 
the supervision of Dr. Bernice Baxter. 
Work may be arranged so that parts of 
both seminars may be included. 































courses this summer. 












Among the leaders is Samuel Guy In- 
man, former secretary of Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, who returns 
as an old friend to all who have known him 
in previous Institutes and who have heard 
his interesting stories from 30 years of life 
in South and Central America. Sidney B. 
Fay of Harvard University is best known 
for his book, Origins of the World War. 
He is unquestionably one of the ablest au- 
thorities on the causes of World War I, 
and is an expert on European relations 
since that time. Bertram Pickard plans to 
come from England in May where he has 
been lecturing at Woodbrooke College 
since the fall of France. Up to that time 
he was for many years director of Friends 
International Center in Geneva, and secre- 
tary of Federation of Private and Semi- 
Official International Organizations, com- 
prising some 50 organizations. Karl Scholz, 
professor of economics at University of 
Pennsylvania, and Raymond Wilson, of the 

































California. 













New Ideas For Teaching % 


New ideas, new trends of thought, new 
methods of presentation, offer teachers a 
challenge today, and an excellent way of keep- 
ing abreast of these is to attend a University 
of California Summer Session. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley and Los Angeles 
June 30 to August 8 
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In addition to these leaders, Mills and 
Whittier will each include several well- 
known scholars which the other does not 
share. 


At Mills a total of 6 units of credit may be 
earned by persons who enroll in either the 
Hispanic-American Seminar, the Workshop in 
Far Eastern Studies, or both. At Whittier, the 
Summer Session offers possibilities of earning a 
total of 10 units, including the Institute work. 
At either Mills or Whittier two units may be 
earned by those who stay for only the Institute 
period. 


For detailed information write: Joseph 


Conard, Mills College, Oakland, or Dr. Roy 
L. Van Deman, Whittier College, Whittier. 
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Among the hundreds of courses offered, you 
will find many in your own field, and in 
related fields, which will offer stimulating 
ideas for the classroom in the coming year. 
Many nationally famous educators will offer 


Special lectures, forums, concerts, readings, 
and recitals are available to Summer Session 
students — many without cost. 


For Announcement of Courses, address: Dean 
of the Summer Session, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 





HONOR SCHOOLS 1940 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% FOR 1941 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN JUNE. 


Southern Section 


Los Angeles County — Agua Dulce.* 

San Diego County— San Diego City: 
Washington, Ocean Beach. 

Orange County — El Modena Schools. 

Inyo County — Cartago.* 

Imperial County — Calipatria Union 
High. 


*One-teacher school, 


COME TO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
- IN OREGON 


SEVEN SESSIONS ... 


Oregon State College, Corvallis; Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene; Colleges 
of Education at Monmouth, Ashland 
and La Grande; Portland Summer 
Session; Institute of Marine Biology, 
Coos Bay. 


PRESENTING ... 


Distinguished visiting professors from 
colleges and universities in all parts 
of the country who will supplement 
the resident teaching staff. Over 1000 
undergraduate and graduate courses 
will be given. Costs are low: board 
and room range from $6 to $9 per 
week: registration fee is $25 at 
Eugene, Corvallis, Portland and Coos 
Bay, and less at the Colleges of 
Education. Entertainment features 
planned include forums, lectures, con- 
certs, plays, dances, together with 
recreational and sports programs. 


* * * 


Send for the catalog you want—fully 
describing the offerings for a cool, 


recreational summer in Oregon. 


Address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
814D Oregon Bldg. 


Portland - Oregon 


Authorized by 
State Board of Higher Education 


Bay Section 


Alameda County —Independent and 
Amador Valley Joint Union High. 

Contra Costa County — Pleasant Hill. 

Marin County — Black Point, Bolinas, Ft. 
Barry, Halleck, Nicasio, Ross, San Jose, San 
Quentin, and Tomales Joint Union High. 

Napa County — Mt. George ard Moun- 
tain Joint. 

San Joaquin County — August, Davis, 
Madison and New Hope. 

Santa Clara County — Franklin and Live 
Oak Union High at Morgan Hill, and High- 
way at Mt. View. 

Sonoma County — Oak Grove and Sebas- 
topol Elementary. 

Stanislaus County — Fairview and Hugh- 
son High. 


Modesto — Burbank and Enslen. — E. G. 
Gridley, Bay Secretary. 


North Coast Section 


Del Norte "County, most northwesterly 
section of California, is 100% in enrollment 
in California Teachers Association. Joseph 
M. Hamilton, county superintendent of 
schools, is an enthusiastic worker for CTA. 


Central Section 


Kings County — Corcoran Union High, 
Hanford Joint Union High, Lemoore Union 
High, Armona, Central Union, Corcoran 
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Elementary, Crescent, Dallas, Delta View, 
Eureka, Excelsior, Frazer, Grangeville, Han- 
ford Elementary, Hardwick, Island, King, 
Kings River, Lakeside, Lemoore Elementary, 
New Home, Oakvale, Paddock, San Jose, 
Stratford, Tensmuir, Willow Grove, 


. Youd, Superintendent of Schools Office. — 


Eleanor McBride, Deputy Kings County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Mariposa County — Bear Creek, Horni- 
tos, Indian Creek Emergency, Pea Ridge, 
Mt. Buckingham, Wawona, Coulterville, 
Bagby.—Eleanor Hastings, Mariposa. 


Northern Section 


Butte County — Bidwell, Bangor Union, 
Berry Creek, Magalia.— Jay E. Partridge, 


- County Superintendent of Schools, Oroville. 


Sierra County — Elementary: Downie- 
ville, Forest, Goodyears, Long Point, Sierra- 
ville, Pike Tmergency. High Schools: Alle- 
ghany, Sierra City, Downieville, Pike. — 
Mrs. Edna W. Gottardi, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Loyalton. 
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University of California, with cooperation 
of Oakland Board of Education, is conduct- 
ing a Demonstration Secondary School at 
University High School, Oakland, 8 am to 
12 m, June 30 to August 8. 

Classes are offered in art, English, in- 
strumental music, languages, Latin, mathe- 
matics, science, shop, social studies, and 
typewriting; fee, $7.50 for each half-unit of 
credit. 

Booklets containing a complete descrip- 
tion of courses offered may be obtained by 
writing Robert E. Brownlee, University High 
School, Grove Street at 58th, Oakland. 


It's Fun — and So Worth While! Vacation with the 


WEST COAST SCHOOL 
NATURE STUDY 


Outdoor Summer Program of San Jose State College 
Two Units of College Credit for Each Week's Attendance 


Fallen Leaf Lake 


(June 15 to June 21) 


Sequoia National Park 


(June 22 to June 28) 
(June 29 to July 5) 


STUDY NATURE IN THE FIELD UNDER THE GUIDANCE 
OF EXPERTS 


Apply at Once te P. Victor Peterson, San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
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Gardena Art Exhibit 


Lorenna K. Poulson, Gardena High 
School, Los Angeles City Schools 


SeLEctION of an original painting as 
a parting gift by the graduating class in 
1919 began a tradition, rich in artistic 
value. The first selection was made after 
the seniors had visited art galleries, and 
studios in Southern California. 


The classes visited art galleries and stu- 
dios of outstanding artists, who were in 
sympathy with the project, and through 
their generosity the boys and girls were 
able to purchase valuable canvases. From 
that time on each class has presented the 
school with a painting, and with others, 
gifts of the artists, the student-body, the 
faculty and the Gardena Art Association, 
the art gallery now contains 53 valuable 
paintings with a representation of 47 well 
known artists. 


In 1928 acting on the suggestion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hanson Putnuff, the Senior class 
hung a purchase-prize exhibition. The ex- 
hibit was so successful that the venture was 
repeated in 1929, and every year since that 
time. Each display, more than 150 famous 
artists, has given Gardena High School a 
unique position in the local world of art. 


This year’s exhibit opened with a ban- 
quet and reception, April 22. During the 
following two weeks there were on display 
over 125 paintings by outstanding artists 
of California, from which group the Senior 
classes selected their class gift. 


The Senior classes leave behind them a 
permanent and inspirational tribute to their 
Alma Mater, contributing to the distinction 
the school enjoys in its possession of a fine 
and discriminating collection of paintings. 


Typewriting Text 





CompreHENsIvE Typewriting, inte- 
grated with the direct dictation method, by 
Hayes and Monk, is a distinctive new text 
of 261 pages with many illustrations, pub- 


lished by the Macmillan Company; price 
$1.96. 


All the material has had complete and 
satisfactory tryout under the supervision of 
Marion F. Tedens, director of commercial 
studies in Chicago Public Schools. It has 
proved successful among thousands of pupils 
as a course embracing both personal use 
and vocational typewriting. Non-essential 
material was eliminated and the most mod- 
ern and important instructional methods 
were incorporated in the text. 


After High School, What?, an excellent 
survey of the residence and vocational des 
tination of 27 graduating classes of Lindsay 
High School, Tulare County, 1910-36, is 
a paper-bound, mimeographed bulletin of 29 
pages by Dr. Alfred Christensen, superin- 
tendent, Lindsay Unified School District. 

Persons desiring copies of this praisewor- 
thy and illuminating study may obtain them 
by addressing the author; price 25 cents. It 
is to be hoped that studies such as Dr. 
Christensen’s may be carried forward. in 
many areas throughout California. 


* * * 


COMING 


April 30-May 3 — American Association 
or Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion; annual convention. Atlantic City. 


May 2-3 — American Council on Educa- 
tion, annual meeting, Washington, D. C. 


May 3— Sixth Annual Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Music Festival. Long 
Beach. 


May 3—California Association for Child- 
hood Education; luncheon. Hotel Miramar, 
Santa Barbara. 


May 3— School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; annual spring 
meeting. Marin Junior College, Kentfield. 


May 4-8—California Conference of 
Social Work; 33d annual meeting. Long 
Beach. 


May 4-10 — National Music Week. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Summer Session ‘4 I 
JULY SEVENTH To AUGUST SIXTEENTH 


featuring 


e HENRY LEE M FEE, Painting 


1940 Guggenheim Award Winner 


e NORMAN EDWARDS, Design 


SPECIAL COURSES IN ANIMATION 
COMMERCIAL ART AND COSTUME DESIGN 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES 


June 30 - August 8, 1941 


PHIL PARADISE, Painting 
MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN, Ceramics 
and Faculty of 15 Specialists in Arts and Crafts 
NEW COURSES - NEW IDEAS > A NEW VIEWPOINT 


Write for Summer Catalog 


Tela 
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MISS CAROLINE SWOPE 


Announces 


THE CAROLINE SWOPE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—June 30 to July 18 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.—July 28 to Aug. 15 


Summer Study Means Advancement 


Write for Bulletin to 
CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 Limden Avenue, Long Beach, California 





Extensive offerings in all fields of study under == = Y 
distinguished local faculty members and representatives ~~ 22— 





from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 
courses are offered to meet the needs of more than 7000 
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students, The American way of life evaluated. International. 4 
affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali- j 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 
week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete in- 4 
formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 4 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


8 Weeks Division... June 16 to Aug. 7 
6 Weeks Division._._____ June 28 to Aug. 7 
4 Weeks Division... Aug.7 to Aug. 30 
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May 5-7 — Institute for Education by 
Radio; 12th annual session. Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 5-9 — American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; 12th national convention. 
Cincinnati. 


May 6-8 — California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; annual convention. 


Oakland. 


May 9, 10 — National Audubon Society 
and its California affiliated societies; first 
state convention. Asilomar. ' 

May 9-10 — National School Music Com- 
petition Festival; Region 5 (California, 
Arizona, Nevada). Fresno. 


May 10 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association; regional meeting. 
Garberville. 


May 10—California Association for 
Childhood Education; spring meeting. Cap- 
wells, Oakland. 


May 10 — California School Supervisors 
Association, Bay Section. 





May 17 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association Southern Section; 
conference. Santa Paula. 


May 17—California Association for 
Childhood Education, Bay Section. Oak- 
land. 


May 18 — New Citizens Day. 


May 21-28 — National Fire Prevention 
Week; 75th anniversary, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


May 24— National Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, Bay Section; 
luncheon. Benjamin Franklin Hotel, San 
Mateo. 


May 26-28 — California League of 
Women Voters; 20th annual state conven- 
tion. Hotel Del Monte. 


May 30 — Memorial Day. 


June 1-7 — National Conference of So- 
cial Work; 68th annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 


June 7— California Association for 
Childhood Education; annual home-coming 
luncheon. University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
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June 14 — Flag Day. 


June 19-25 — American Library Associa- 
tion; annual conference. Boston. 






June 22-26— American Home Economics 
Association; 34th annual meeting. Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 






June 29-July 3 — National Education As- 
sociation; annual meeting. Boston. 






June 29-July 9— Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations; 7th annual session. Whit- 
tier College. 







July 4— Independence Day. 






July 6-12 — New Education Fellowship; 
first international conference in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 







July 7—Delta Phi Upsilon, national 
honorary fraternity of early childhood edu- 
cation; national convention. Hotel Oakland. 
Banquet, evening of July 8. 








July 7-18 — National League of Teachers 
Associations; 16th annual College. Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 







July 7-18— NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 5th annual con- 
ference. Harvard University. 






July 7-18 — NEA Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction; confer- 
ence. University of Denver. 







July 8-12 — Association for Childhood 
Education; 48th annual study conference 
for teachers of young children. Oakland. 






July 14-25 — NEA Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction; confer- 
ence. University of California, Los Angeles. 

















August 29—Opening of California 
State Fair, Sacramento. 

















September— Second Inter-American 
Travel Congress. Mexico City. 














October 14-17— American Public Health 
Association; 70th annual meeting. Atlantic 


City. 


























February, 1942 — American Association 
of School Administrators; annual meeting. 
San Francisco has extended the invitation. 



































California Teachers Association pro- 
vides for its members placement service 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 
5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 










She called at the Santa Fe Trailways Bus Depot where she 
found that fares were lower than any other form of public 
transportation. Too, she found that she could take a “‘Circle 
Tour” (go one way and return another) at no extra cost. 
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2 She was delighted with the gleaming, cream-and-crimson Santa She enjoyed “extra” carefree days on her vacation because of 
Fe Buses. They're Air-Conditioned, of course, with wide, roomy, the saving in travel cost—and she was thrilled with the‘‘extra”’ 
reclining seats, inside luggage compartments, and a dozen bargains in scenic miles along Santa Fe Trailways routes. Santa 
other exclusive features. Drivers are smartly uniformed, courte- Fe ees serve che Grand Canyon, Taos Pueblo, the Indian 
ous—glad to point out places of scenic interest along the way. Empire, all California, the Rockies, Ozarks, the Great Lakes. 


Your local Santa Fe Trailways Agent 
has a ‘Travel Recipe’’ for you—how s A N TA = E T R A a LWAYS 
you can save on your Vacation Trip ‘‘Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners’? 
this summer. Either call your agent, , 

General Offices: 6th & Main, Los Angeles; or 44 Fourth, 


or mail the coupon for information 7 
. on any trip you may be San Francisco; or 1801 Telegraph, Oakland. 


planning. 
ee ee 
Mail Coupon or Write Nearest Office 
SANTA FE TRAILWAYS Dept. 390 (see addresses above) 


Please send complete details of your service 





In either case—Greyhound has the answer! 


] - Maybe you like to be on your own when you go 

vacationing—free to stop off at any place on the spur 
of the moment, to do your sightseeing when and where 
you happen to feel like it, to stray from the tourist's 
beaten path, to change your plans at will. Then Grey- 
hound is just your ticket! It will take you more places 
than any other travel system, and take you for less—only 
one-third the cost of driving your own car. You can stop- 
over anywhere, return a different route at no extra cost, 
see all America close-up from a deep-cushioned easy chair 
aboard an air-conditioned Super-Coach! 


2? But perhaps you'd rather skip the more tedious 

details of travel and just have the fun—let travel 
experts plan your trip to make the most of every hour, 
of every dollar. If that’s the case, read the next column! 


ee EXPENSE-PAID TOURS «se 


These Greyhound “package tours” are tops in carefree travel— 
transportation, hotels, sightseeing, entertainment are all arranged 
and paid for in advance. You know what you're going to do— 
and where and when and how! And you know you're saving 
money on every part of your trip. Include one or more of the 


following tours in your vacation this summer—or choose from 
scores of others: 


NEW YORK—WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NEW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
DENVER— COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA— MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTH W EST — MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL— QUEBEC 


SEND FOR FACTS AND FOLDERS! 
Jot down the name of any particular place you 
wish to visit on the margin below and then 
mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bu- 
reau, Pine & Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Name 
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